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" The low, bare flats at ebb-tide, the rush of the sea at flood, 
Through inlet and creek and river, from dike to upland wood ; 
The gulls in the red of morning, the fish-hawks rise and fall, 
The drift of the fog in moonshine, over the dark coast wall." 

J. G. Whittier. 
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PREFACE. 



These Annals of a locality almost unknown 
in its day to # the outside world, whose native 
characteristics are full of quaint simplicity and 
old-world ideas, have been taken from the 
Notes of the self-taught Naturalist, the author 
of ' Woodland, Moor, and Stream/ At his 
request I have not given the real names 
either of the village described or of the 
characters depicted. All is, however, drawn 
''from the life" — a life rich in a colour 
peculiarly its own, whether as regards the 
primitive ways and thoughts of the Marsh- 
men, or the feathered visitants to the wild 
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and picturesque tracts which formed their 
environment. 

Readers have already recognised a tender 
and sympathetic penetration into Nature in 
the writings of " A Son of the Marshes," as 
rare as it is delicate, and will be interested 
in discovering from the following chapters, 
which are to some extent biographical, how 
Nature herself educates her own students. 

A small portion of the matter has already 
appeared in magazine form. I am indebted 
to the editors for their courtesy in allowing 
me to include it here. 

J. A. OWEN. 
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CHAPTER I. 



MARSHTON AND THE " MA'SHMEN." 



Marshton, at the time of which our annals treat, 
was little more than a straggling fishing village; 
yet it had a wonderfully interesting history of its 
own, reaching back to the time when the kings 
of Kent had their palace there. This palace was 
burnt by Earl Godwin in the year 1052. In King 
Alfred's time the town was attacked by the 
Danish pirate Hastings. During the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth a large trade was carried on in 
the place ; and, in the time of Charles I., it was a 
royal manor held in dowry by the queens. 

The Portreeve was chosen annually at the Court 
leet, said to have been instituted by King Alfred 
the Great. 

A 
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You may know a marshman — or a man of the 
" ma'shes," as he is locally termed — wherever you 
chance to come across him, by the way he grasps 
his stick. In his native marshes it was rather a 
pole than a stick that he carried — one about as 
thick as your wrist and pointed at its stoutest end. 
As a rule, a " ma'shbird " has a grave demeanour, 
and very deliberate he is in action. At the same 
time he is hot-tempered, and, if roused suddenly, 
becomes as quick of motion as one of his own dyke 
eels. 

Fifty years ago the dwellers in the marshlands 
were a distinct race, quite apart from the people of 
the inland towns, whom they always styled "fur- 
riners." That long monotonous belt of land just 
within the sea-wall would have ill suited people 
used to social gatherings. As a rule, a man's com • 
panions were his gun and fishing-net. Our long- 
shore shooters had, many of them, to trudge 
three or four miles night and morning to get to 
their fishing or shooting grounds- A man living 
only a mile away was looked on as quite a near 
neighbour. 

Any active religious feeling amongst our folks 
was mostly of a gloomy character, or, at any rate, 
stern and uncompromising. Their surroundings 
and solitary occupations fostered this. They were 
very much in earnest; revival meetings were fre- 
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quently held on our flats which would quite eclipse 
any of later days. True, they had no organ or 
harmonium, but the wild roaring of the wind and 
the fierce rush of the tide made a fitting accom- 
paniment to the loud rude eloquence of our lay 
preachers, the sobs and groans of the penitent, and 
the noisy hallelujahs of demonstrative believers. 

When summer comes the longshore dwellers live 
for a time in the blessed sunlight. Marsh hay is 
mown or cut ; the lush grass and other vegetation 
peculiar to the flats make fodder and litter for the 
stock in winter. After that follows reed-cutting; 
the beautiful tasselled reed is valuable for many 
purposes. The marshman has his gun with him 
as well as his hook or stake. No matter where he 
may be, or how occupied, he never lets his gun go 
far from his hand : " Ye never knows what ye'r 
goin' to run aginst," he will tell you. 

It is a splendid sight, that of these flats covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation, when the afternoon 
sun lights all up, and a gentle breeze from off the 
water — just enough to make the rich grass sway a 
little — gives the wide expanse the appearance of a 
glorious inland sea of many colours, belted round 
in the distance by the woods at the foot of the 
uplands. One drawback there is to all this beauty : 
the bailiffs of marshland take heavy dues ; ague and 
intermittent fever are rife. It is a sad sight to see 
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a powerful man shaking like a leaf, and his teeth 
chattering in his head on the hottest days of mid- 
summer. If our folks smuggled in those days, who 
could blame them ? Brandy was often of vital im- 
portance ; spirit in some shape or other all of them 
had, either in the house or outside it. Laudanum 
too, in considerable quantities — what most people 
would consider most dangerous quantities. Now 
and again a few of the marshmen from the Essex 
side would come over to settle amongst us — a rare 
circumstance, and matter of conversation all over 
the flats. Still more rarely one would come from 
the fens of Lincoln, Cambridge, or Norfolk, with 
tales of marshes in comparison with which our own 
dwindled down into mere splashes. 

There was a foreign element in the people ; the 
women showed it more frequently than the men. 
Their dark hair and eyes, together with warm olive 
complexions, told their own tale. Finer-looking 
men and women than some of these you could not 
find. Tough as pin-wire too; had their constitu- 
tions been weak they could ill have stood the deadly 
cold of winter and the hot moist air of summer. 

Autumn seems a short season to longshore 
dwellers ; early winter they may call it more fitly* 
They take notice of the wild-fowls' flight then. If 
these shift about and are restless, the marshman 
judges there will be unsettled weather, and he looks 
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carefully at his reed-thatched house, if he lives in 
some nook or corner of the flats. He takes pre- 
cautions that would seem strange to dwellers in 
towns, and prepares for the worst. 

His long duck-gun in hand he is a human wader, 
and he moves over the flats with the deliberation of 
one of his own Jack-her'ns. But like the heron's, 
his movements are quick enough when his time 
comes. See him after a winged curlew on the flats 
— not on the ooze — and you will wonder at his 
speed. Any one who has chased a curlew with 
just its wing crippled, not broken, will know what 
I mean. Very rarely will the bird escape our 
" ma'shman." 

Great changes have come to the marshlands of 
fifty and sixty years ago. How some of these 
came about we have tried to show in the following 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A CRABBING EXPEDITION. 



Eleven o'clock had boomed out from the old 
tower in the ancient market - place of a sleepy- 
old fishing town situated in the midst of wild 
marshlands, far from all busy scenes of traffic — 
a place apart, as it seemed, from the rest of the 
world. The whole town appeared to be asleep 
on that hot morning in July, not even a dog was 
moving. 

The fine old houses near the quay, which had 
originally been the homes of wealthy Dutch mer- 
chants, but had been long ago turned into ware- 
houses and mills, showed no signs of life. The 
old trees planted in front of them, no one could 
tell when, might have been painted ones, so still 
were they. 

On the large quay itself things were not brisker. 
It was high tide, and excepting the splash of a 
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bucket or a swab that might be dipped overboard 
from one or other of the craft that lay at anchor in 
the calm water, not a sound was to be heard. 

I said the whole town seemed asleep ; most of 
the men were really so — for the population, with 
very few exceptions, were all engaged in the same 
occupation ; and the boats having come in on the 
harbour tide from the fishing -grounds, the men 
had, to use their own phrase, " bunked it," whilst 
wives and daughters, well knowing the need their 
men-folk had of rest, moved quietly about their 
household duties, the children being still at morn- 
ing school, except such as were supposed to be old 
enough to help in the boats. 

Just before half-past eleven o'clock the first signs 
of life were visible in the shape of two fisher-boys 
coming down the stony pavement of the long main 
street. The elder of the two, who was about 
twelve years old, was lightly and airily dressed in 
an old sou'-wester, a shirt, and a pair of trousers. 
The shirt had no buttons ; on his feet were a pair 
of old shoes, locally termed " crab shoes," because 
the toe-parts of the upper leathers had parted com- 
pany with the soles, so that the shoes opened and 
shut with each step as he walked along. Under 
the brim of his sou'-wester, which was much too 
large for him, curls of brown hair showed on his 
forehead ; and his merry blue eyes were full of life 
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and mischief as he talked to his companion. 
"Winder" was the nickname given him by the 
fisher folks. The name his friend rejoiced in — 
rejoiced literally, for he was always happy — was 
" Scoot," an abbreviation of " scoter," the black 
diving-duck of the coast. Gay, light-hearted Scoot 
was continually in or about the tide, dabbling or 
swimming; a regular young sea-dog, equally at 
home on the water or on the land. 

Winder was tall for his age ; whereas Scoot, a 
year younger, was short, stout in build, and of dark 
complexion — having closely cropped black hair, and 
eyes that looked dark brown or blue grey, accord- 
ing to the mood of the moment. His cheeks were 
always ruddy, and his teeth, which showed per- 
petually — for Scoot was always laughing, or rather 
grinning — were white and even ; so that he was a 
pleasant object to look on. His dress — undress we 
might call it — added to the picturesqueness of his 
appearance. Down one side of his head an old red 
fishing-cap hung jauntily; his old blue guernsey 
was patched here and there with bits of canvas; 
his trousers were very short, and much the worse 
for wear ; they were well patched about the knees, 
which they barely covered, and were held up by 
two odd braces, one of which had once been white, 
the other red. His legs and feet were bare, but he 
did not mind that. As he was wont to observe to 
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his shadow, Winder, " Crab shells flop and hinder 
yer, scootin' over the marshes an' slub." 

Both boys carried sticks about eight feet long, 
with string wound round them. These were their 
" crabbin' sticks " ; but Scoot had also a small fish- 
hamper made of unpeeled osiers, to carry the hard- 
pinching quarry in after they were caught. They 
were now evidently on the hunt for a third boy. 

"Shel I hail him, Winder?" asked Scoot, turn- 
ing to his mate with his hands up to his mouth, ship 
fashion. " Shel I hail him ? He's sure to hear me, 
ef he's ashore." 

" Yes, Scoot, yell it out." And filling his chest 
with air, Scoot shouted — 

" Denzil-a-hoy ! A-hoy ! Denzil-a-hoy — Den-ee 
— Den-ee-e ! " at his very shrillest. 

This brought some of the fishermen's wives to 
their doors, and, in language more forcible than 
decorous, they bade the lads make sail quick, if 
they did not want to be wrecked. 

Scoot and Winder wisely took the hint, and 
sailed swiftly down to the line of houses by the 
water-side. 

" We shel find him here, Winder, ef he's any- 
where outside." 

" Give him another hail ; go it, Scoot." 

Out again rang Scoot's shrill voice, " Den-a-hoy ! 
Den-ee-e-e-a-hoy ! " 
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Turning round a corner of the street, to get on 
, to the quay, the boys ran up against old Bob the 
shrimper. He was rather deaf, but Scoot's hearty 
hail had reached even him. 

"What d'ye mean, ye gallus pair o* howlin' 
sprat-divers? Hev ye bin larrupped, the pair on 
ye ? It's what ye oughter be, every day, an' twice 
a-day, for that matter, ye howlin' young whelps. 
Tell me what ye want, or I'll clout ye with this 'ere 
swab." 

" We wants Denzil : hev ye sin him this morn- 
in' ? Reed-bird, ye knows him." 

Boys and men alike all went by some nickname 
in Marshton. 

"Ye owdacious varmints, so ye means to 
try an' coy him off with ye, fur ter git him a 
quiltin', do ye, ye young rips. There's no shame 
in yer." 

This was too much for Winder. " He wunt 
come to no hurt, we takes good care o' that ; we 
looks arter Reed-bird. Come on, Scoot." 

As Bob trundled on, Scoot slipped up behind 
him, tilted the old man's tarpaulin over his eyes 
with his crab-stick, and then shot off, mimicking 
the well-known cry of Brown Shrimp — "Shrimp 
oh ! fresh boiled brown shrimp — serrimp — ser- 
rimp ! " 

" We'll try that fust reed-bed close to the ma'sh, 
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Scoot ; he's mostly there, ef he ain't nowheres else, 
watchin' them reed-sparrers. Ef we don't find him 
there, you an' me must go by ourselves." 

As they turned the bend that led to the reeds, 
they saw the object of their search coming towards 
them. With a shout and a whoop, the pair made 
for him. 

" Where hev ye bin, Denny ? Me an' Scoot hev 
sarched all roun' about for ye. Ye do watch them 
reed-sparrers long enuf, that ye do." 

The boy, or rather child, they called " Reed- 
bird," was not more than eight years old. He 
looked delicate, and there was a graver expression 
than his years warranted on his face, which was 
pale, and lit up by grey eyes, over which were well- 
marked eyebrows. His dress, unlike that of his 
companions, was well cared for and scrupulously 
clean. A flat cap of cloth made in quarters, each 
quarter piped and well stitched, covered his dark 
hair. In front, fastened to the band of his cap, 
was a single feather from the beauty-spot of a 
mallard's wing. What might be called a gaber- 
dine, belted at the waist, and thrown open in front 
to show a white linen vandyke collar, formed the 
upper part of his attire. Short pantaloons reached 
to just below his knees, where they were met by 
long socks. On his feet were good strong shoes 
fastened with sandals. 
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This child, as he grew and gained strength, 
roamed about the marshes and the sea-shore from 
morning to night. -His Christian name, Denzil, 
was abbreviated to Den by all who knew him. 
" Reed-bird " was the title given him by his chosen 
companions. Winder and Scoot were prominent 
amongst these, and, as far as looks went, the most 
disreputable. But appearances — at any rate where 
clothes are concerned — are apt to be deceptive. 
The two boys had no vice of any kind about them ; 
they were full of fun and healthy amusement, and 
kind-hearted in all their intercourse with their 
more delicate and younger companion. 

" Winder an' me hed giv' ye up, Reed-bird, but 
here ye are ; we wants ye to go crabbin'. Old 
Nance giv' Winder a ha'penny fur runnin' arrands 
for her, an' I've hed one giv' me fur bringin' some 
gear up; so we goes to Pewit Martin and gits 
some crab meat. Winder's father sez there's 
heaps all over the salts, the tides brought 'em up, 
so as ye can't see the grass fur 'em ; big 'uns, he 
sez — bigger 'an he's sin afore. If we goes now we 
shel ketch 'em jest on the turn of the tide — this 
'ere hamper full — chock-full o' big 'uns. Winder 
an' me 'ull lend ye our sticks an' lines, turn about, 
an' the crab meat too. We'll hev a good pile of 
'em when we git home." 

Pewit Martin was a butcher, so called because 
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he kept a tame pewit in his garden to eat the slugs 
and other insects. 

" Shan't go," jerked out the quaint, old-fashioned 
child, looking the pair full in the face. 

"But we've got all ship-shape, purpus for ye, 
Reed-bird," said Scoot, in his most seductive tone ; 
" an' we've got old Diver's pitch-pot to bile 'em in. 
We got him some reeds to burn when he pitched 
his skiff, so he burnt his pot out clean for us, 
a-purpose." 

"Shan't go," repeated Denzil; " I'll get quilted. 
I wanted my dabblers on this morning to go in the 
reeds, and she put me these on," pointing to his 
gaberdine and clean linen collar ; " nice, ain't it ? " 

And the child drew down the corners of his 
mouth in a way that made the two boys roar with 
laughter. 

" Nice, ain't it ? " he repeated. " I'd ha' had a 
reed-bird's nest this morning, if it hadn't bin for 
these; as 'twas, I nearly had it. No, I'd like to 
go, but I shan't," and Denzil turned his back on 
his tempters. 

Scoot broke down Den's wise resolution by a 
master-stroke. In an offhand manner he men- 
tioned the fact that a lot of curlews were feeding 
close to where they intended crabbing. 

" 'Reckly the tide turns they begins to work fur 
worms," he said, " close to the boat ; they're same 
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as that dead 'un we brought yer, what ye drawed 
on yer slate, on'y live 'uns these is." 

A change came over Denzil's grave little face — 
a transformation ; his eyes sparkled and his lips 
parted in an eager smile. 

"I'll go, Winder — I'll go, Scoot ; but I must git 
home for dinner, an* it's nearly twelve now. I'll 
git to you after that." 

" All right ; make sail, an' git down quick. Scoot 
an' me's not goin' home to no dinner, but we'll wait 
fur ye. Git down yer gardin, cross the bowlin'- 
green an' into the big orchard, then inter the first 
ma'sh; we'll be waitin' fur ye by the perwentive 
ship. Ef old Budd see yer comin' he won't say 
nuthin to yer." 

The boy was right there ; old Budd was a good 
friend to Denzil. He liked well to have the little 
fellow near him, and he showed him the spots from 
which he could best watch what they called the 
snake-birds or wrynecks, and the saw-sharpening 
tomtits. 

Half an hour later a small figure slipped out at 
the back of Philip Magnier's house and ran down 
the garden, crawled through the hedge, ran over 
the bowling-green at top speed, and through the 
orchard into the marsh, where he found his com- 
panions. Along the sea-wall they sped, in Indian 
file — Winder first, the child in the middle, and 
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Scoot behind, gaily shouting and chatting to each 
other on matters relating to fish and fowl. All 
fears of a quiltin' were soon forgotten ; and DenziPs 
happiness was complete when, from a pool in the 
Saltings — the name given to the strip of land 
running between the sea-wall and the tide — from 
a pool surrounded by sea blite and bents, a solitary 
curlew rose, one of a flock : it had pitched there 
whilst the main body of birds were to be heard and 
seen screaming and wheeling round, showing the 
white parts of their plumage in the bright sunlight. 

The little lad was speechless with delight. 

Arrived at their crabbing-ground, the two elder 
boys were soon absorbed in the process. The 
strings were unwound from the sticks, and a piece 
of meat was tied firmly on the end of the string 
and thrown into the water, where it was quickly 
seized by the ferocious crabs. Just as quickly 
these were pulled up and shaken off into the 
basket; in a short time the boys had as many 
there as they could conveniently carry. Winding 
up the lines on their sticks, they made ready to 
start home. 

" Where's Reed-bird ? " cried Scoot. In their 
exciting occupation they had forgotten their little 
mate for a time. 

With startled looks they dashed over the flat in 
terror: both well knew the treacherous nature of 
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the marshes, and what had happened there more 
than once within their own short memories. 

They had not far to go, however; for in a 
shallow pool, which had fortunately a bottom of 
hard slub, they found Denzil up to his knees in 
water and covered with drift-weed. 

" How came ye there, Reed - bird ? " asked 
Winder in consternation. 

" I thought ye was drownded, Den," said Scoot. 

" But his coat an' his coller ! My sakes ! Reed- 
bird, wunt ye git a quiltin' this time. What got 
yer inter that ? " 

" I see a Jack-her'n, and I jest pitched in," said 
the child. 

They helped him out, and cleaned him to the 
best of their ability ; picked up their crabbin' sticks 
and hamper, and returned home more soberly than 
they had started out. 

"I say, Reed -bird," said Winder anxiously, 
more than once, as they plodded along, " do you 
think it 'ull be a werry bad 'un this time ? What'U 
ye do when ye gits home ? " 

" Git quilted," was the stoic reply. 

" Shel we go in with yer, Den, an' tell 'em ye've 
jest bin down the nia'sh like, an' hed an accident ? " 

"No, you git to yer own homes; I'll be all 
right." 

" Well, if ye sez so ; but, Den, we shan't bile 
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none of these 'ere crabs till we sees ye, squalls or 
no squalls. An' ef ye don't heave in sight ter- 
morrow they'll keep another day." 

Denzil turned up the long street and made for 
his home as fast as he could. He felt sure of 
being punished, but he had had a very happy 
afternoon, and the remembrance of it would help 
him to bear what was likely to follow. 

"After all, my things is dry now," he said to 
himself, looking ruefully down on his clothes that 
had been so carefully brushed by his mother in the 
morning, "an' there's no slub-marks on me, but 
shell know I've bin where I hadn't ought. 1 ' 



B 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH. 

The quaint old market-place had been built on 
the highest point of Marshton, which was situated 
itself on what might be termed a huge hillock 
rising out of the low-lying surrounding marshlands. 
It had only one long irregular street, which ran 
over this hillock, beginning at the shore on one 
side, and coming back to it on the other. All the 
houses were old, and most of them had gables 
projecting from the upper storeys over the rough 
stony pavement. They were quartered with mas- 
sive oak timber, each house after a different de- 
sign, as though the inmates had sought to please 
and suit their own individual tastes. They were 
mostly very well built, comfortable and warm — an 
important consideration, lying as the town did 
exposed to the strong winds from all sides. In a 
line along the water's edge were more imposing 
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edifices, a few fine large houses, some warehouses 
and wharves. These had originally been the 
dwellings and houses of business of Dutch mer- 
chants, for a number of these had settled in the 
ancient fishing-town of Marshton. 

In Holland, as Sir William Temple states in his 
' Miscellanea,' published in the seventeenth century, 
there had, up to this time, been " above thirty acts 
of state bearing on the curing, salting, and barrel- 
ling of herrings alone, with such severity in the 
imposition and execution and penalties that the 
business grew to be managed with habitual skill, 
care, and honesty, so that there was hardly any 
example of failing in that line." 

The Dutch emigrants brought with them a better 
system of fishing than had been practised before on 
our coast. They it was also who built most of the 
massive sea-wall, and constructed the noted duck 
decoy near Marshton, of which the folks were justly 
proud ; and where only bare hillocks, swamps, and 
tide-worn gullies had been, they made wide and 
fertile grazing-grounds for their cattle. Being so 
used to flat swampy land in their own country, they 
took naturally to our marshlands. 

In a monograph on the state of Holland, Sir 
William says further, "that the benefit of their 
situation and orders of their Government, the con- 
duct of their ministers driving on steddy and pub- 
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lick interest — the art industry and parsimony of 
their people, — all conspired to drive almost the 
trade of the whole world into their circle, while 
their neighbours were taken up either in civil or 
foreign wars." 

All religions were tolerated in Holland at the 
time we allude to, and the Government offered a 
safe refuge to the persecuted. Owing to the con- 
sequent increase of population, as well as to their 
enterprise and industry, the Dutch were driven to 
seek employment beyond their own seas. Having 
to be on perpetual defence against the tyranny and 
encroachments of Spain, and obliged to combat her 
fleets, they became first-class sailors and energetic 
successful merchants, visiting every accessible port, 
and establishing houses of business wherever they 
could. Painstaking and industrious as they were, 
smaller profits satisfied the Dutch than were looked 
for by others. 

A colony of French Huguenots had also settled 
round Marshton about the same time. Local tra- 
ditions told how many of them arrived in sad 
plight, the fathers carrying their delicate wives and 
daughters in an exhausted condition through the 
mud and water, the young men bearing the little 
children in their arms, to find a resting-place on 
these sand links and barren flats. Although the 
Huguenot families settled down at first content- 
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edly, satisfied to be quiet and at rest from the per- 
secution of their religious tyrants, in spite of the 
barrenness of their surroundings and hard days of 
toil with small recompense, there were amongst 
them many men skilled in fine arts and industries, 
who, after leaving their mark on the district, moved 
on towards London to find a wider field for their 
skill and their energies. But when Denzil was a 
boy there were still some direct descendants of 
the old Huguenot families to be found amongst the 
populations of Marshton and in the neighbouring 
hamlets. They had intermarried, some of them, 
with the native fishing families. Many of the 
names, both Christian and surnames, bore witness 
to this foreign element in the population, and 
many of their expressions too. For instance, if a 
boy were speaking of a bird's nest, he would say 
more often than not, " She nides there." 

Philip Magnier, Denzil's father, was one of these 
direct descendants of the old Huguenot immigrants. 
Although he was, technically speaking, a workman 
of the more skilled sort, yet he was a genius in his 
own way. He had an inborn love of art, which 
had worried and harassed him, because it had 
never found the opportunity of full, or even par- 
tial, satisfaction in his daily life. His house stood 
outside the town ; it was the last one on the marsh 
road. Like all the other houses on the flats, it 
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was low and solidly built, so as to stand firm 
against the gales that roared over the marshes at 
times, clearing all before them. Poplars were the 
only trees that grew on these flats; there were 
great walnut-trees in the old parish churchyard, 
and near the church some elms, in which was a 
noted old rookery. But on the flats proper only 
poplars could exist : these certainly grew there to 
perfection, however. In front of Philip Magnier's 
house was a row of them, beside a stream that 
flowed into the marsh. Beyond the poplars only 
a lonely farm was to be seen in the way of building 
or human habitation. The house was not more 
lonely than most of the marshland homesteads, and 
it could boast of a larger and more productive 
garden behind it than was common in that locality. 
This ran through a portion of reclaimed swamp, 
and was protected at its farther end by a thick old 
hedge separating it from the saltings. 

There was nothing to be seen from the house all 
the day long, except the sea, the marsh, and the 
sky; nothing to be heard but the sound of the 
waves and the song of the birds, with the cries of 
the sea-fowl and other wild creatures that had their 
homes in or about the flats. No wonder the Mag- 
niers were a grave and silent family. Setting aside 
their father's inherited ways of thought and stern 
prejudice, they had never been one with the towns- 
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people, and they held slight intercourse with any 
of them, excepting those who were their relatives. 
Denzil had brothers and sisters, but as our object 
is to tell rather of his intercourse with nature and 
her children than of his family life, this narrative 
will not deal with them. 

When the boy got to the house door his mother 
was busy outside in the garden, and when she came 
indoors she found him apparently occupied with one 
of his lessons for the next day, seated demurely at 
the great oak table. 

" Ye're late in, Den, an* Larry's been here ; his 
father says he wants ye to go up town and spend 
the day there to-morrow." 

Denzil experienced a great revulsion of feeling ; 
instead of the dreaded " quiltin' " he was to have 
the dearest enjoyment of his life — a whole day at 
the house of his father's well-to-do kinsman, in the 
large old-fashioned dwelling which was the para- 
dise of his boyhood, the home of his great friend 
Laurence. Winder and Scoot were very well in 
their way, but Larry was more to him than they 
could ever be ; for, apart from the fact of his real 
attachment to him, he was a relative — and this was 
a matter of pride and rejoicing to the boy. 

His mother was well pleased that her husband's 
richer kinsfolk should appreciate, her child, and the 
invitation to Den to spend the morrow at their 
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house made her forget to interrogate him as to 

how he had spent the hours since she had seen ] 

him last. So he went to bed as happy as possible, 

and, tired with his long walk, he was soon soundly 

asleep. 

Next morning he was up early; somehow he 
must manage to see Winder and Scoot. They had 
planned to boil their crabs before going out in the 
fishing-boats, at the back of Scoot's father's house, 
in the bit of rough garden-land. 

Breakfast was always at an early hour ; before 
seven o'clock Den contrived to slip away down the 
saltings, and then up the street to some small 
houses in the fishing quarter of the town. 

" Scoot, ahoy ! Winder, ahoy ! " sounded as 
loudly as Den dared make it. Although the trades- 
folk and artisans were already at the business of 
the day, the fishing folk had many of them only 
just turned in after a long night's toil. 

The click of two wooden latches was heard, and 
out tumbled the pair of inseparables, in the light- 
est costume possible. 

" Come in, Reed-bird ; quick though, mother's 
up-stairs. Them crabs is in salt water ; we'll hev 
a real good bile. But how is it ye ain't got yer 
cruisin' suit on ? " 

" I can't come ; Larry has asked me to go up 
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town an' see him. I've only run down to tell 
ye." 

"Never mind us, ef ye're goin' there; them 
crabs '11 keep all right till to-morrow." 

" I'll be here to-morrow, Scoot," cried the boy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AT THE PORTREEVE'S. 



Back ran Denzil, as fast as his little legs could 
carry him. A few scolding words from his mother 
as she gave him a good scrubbing of face and 
hands; some admonitions as to how he should 
behave himself — quite unnecessary on this par- 
ticular occasion, and quite unheeded — and Reed- 
bird was chirruping gaily as he ran along over the 
flat, and walked more sedately up the stony street 
to his kinsman's imposing-looking house and busi- 
ness premises. 

As I said before, Denzil's father came of a 
very good old Huguenot stock; that business 
had been in the hands of his relative's family, 
handed down from father to son, for a century 
and a half. 

The English had made small progress in the 
manufacture of glass until the French immigrants 
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introduced their improvements into our country. 
We find traces of this fact in the names still used 
in the art, such as "found," which is the word 
expressive of the melting of the materials into 
glass, from the French fondre; hence also our word 
foundry. The kinney is the corner of the furnace, 
from coin or cheminee. To move the sheet of glass 
from the annealing kiln, what is termed the 
"foushart" is used, from fourchette, a fork — and 
so on. 

The master was a fine-looking man, six feet two 
in height, a true gentleman in the best sense of 
the word, of courtly manners and dignified bearing ; 
he held the office of portreeve in Marshton at 
the time I write of. The workshops were large 
and many in number ; the painting and plumbing 
premises stood each by themselves. In one part 
were the huge iron melting-pots, with all the vari- 
ous appliances for casting the lead. They pre- 
pared all the materials they used themselves. One 
place was a special region of mystery and delight 
to the imaginative boy ; that was where the designs 
for the stained windows were made, and the glass 
stained and burned. In those days artisans of the 
better sort had to master all the different branches 
of their special business. Apprenticeship to their 
trades was a very long and comprehensive affair* 
In this age of hurry and machinery a skilled 
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artisan may look long and vainly for the patient 
industrious apprentices of fifty years ago. Among 
the cabinetmakers, for instance, men are satisfied 
to learn to make only the legs of tables and to 
know nothing about the tops; which is all again 
that another man can turn his hands to. This 
is an age of progress: but is it all in the right 
direction? It is well to bear in mind, however, 
that at one time it took ten hours to make twenty 
pins. 

The master's dwelling-house stood in the centre 
of the steep high street. It had quaint gables, 
grotesquely carved and ornamented. The over- 
hanging windows of the upper storey projected 
far out over the pavement and the steps that led 
up to the front door. The master was one of the 
keenest sportsmen that ever handled a fowling- 
piece. His sitting-room walls were hung with 
pictures in French chalks, and beautiful French 
engravings after some of J. B. Oudry's paintings 
— Oudry, called by some the French Landseer, 
a pupil of De Largillidre. These, with some really 
fine paintings, had been brought for him direct 
from France; no one ever asked how or by whom. 
There were also drawings done by Denzil's own 
father, and the boy never tired of looking at these ; 
he would stand before them for hours lost in speech- 
less admiration. If his father could do such as 
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those, why not he himself some day? But that 
was a sore point, of which I shall say more here- 
after. 

Philip Magnier's drawings and paintings were 
hung also in the stained-glass workshop. In one 
place you would see a grotesque face grinning at 
you, which had been copied from one of the gables 
outside. So well was the light and shade managed, 
that the thing seemed to throw itself at you from 
the wall. Yonder a snipe hung on a nail; here 
lay a mallard, just as he had been dropped from 
the dog's mouth. Over a chimneypiece was a 
brace of Spanish pointers. .The chimneypieces 
themselves had been carved by workmen from 
Holland very many years ago; they were real 
works of art. Beams crossed the ceilings, and 
the spaces between them were panelled out in a 
curious fashion. In the living-room the quarried 
lights were of stained glass. There was an air of 
quaint richness about them that carried one far 
away into the past. The master, who was gifted 
with a true artistic sense of fitness, preserved all 
the original ornamentation of the house most re- 
ligiously intact. 

The walls of the fine old staircase were covered 
with oil-paintings, one and all relating to sport; 
all the wild life of the flats was represented ; 
besides horses, there were long-dogs, as they were 
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called in the marshes, pointers, and curly-coated 
old English setters. These, too, were painted by 
Philip Magnier. 

One thing always puzzled and distressed Denzil 
as a boy. He felt, and indeed he divined rightly, 
that their relative never cared to dwell on the fact 
that his father had painted so many pictures ; and 
he knew that both he and his father tried to put a 
damper on his own longings and aspirations in the 
same direction. Still the old gentleman, courteous 
and kindly to all as his nature compelled him to 
be, would smile gravely at Denzil's undisguised 
admiration of his father's work ; only he would bid 
him learn his trade well, and say that if a man 
meant to get on and to stand well with the world, 
he must stick to his business and not let his thoughts 
wander far afield. 

Then Denzil would feel a sudden chill, and 
sadness would fill his heart, until his cousin 
Larry roused him by getting him out of doors to 
a merry game in the fine old-world garden that 
lay behind the house, or farther away still to the 
shore below. 

The garden had high walls round three sides of 
it. Through a door at the farther end you passed 
into a spacious orchard, which was well stocked 
with fruit-trees. The garden had also plenty of 
stone-fruit growing up the sides of the old walls. 
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There were apples, pears, cherries, and plums of 
many sorts in the greatest profusion in their seasons. 
The garden and orchard ran down the slope, and a 
blackthorn hedge was all that separated them from 
the saltings and the tide. 

Directly opposite to the portreeve's property a 
coastguard -ship, or, as the fishing folk called it, 
the Preventive ship, was anchored. There used 
to be three of these vessels within the short dis- 
tance of five miles. Yet from the creek, in spite 
of these, the wives and daughters of the. more 
prosperous inhabitants received from time to time 
mysterious packages, which were always opened 
in the privacy of their own chambers; and they 
appeared on special occasions in fine satin, silk, 
or brocade gowns which had never been bought 
in Marshton or the larger neighbouring town of 
Standbeck. A bottle of eau-de-Cologne, too, or 
a stout four-cornered green bottle, was found, 
oddly enough, from time to time inside a great 
codfish; and the poorest fisher-lass would have 
blushed for shame if, when she was married, 
she had not possessed a splendid bed -quilt of 
her own, made in patchwork of grand and 
rich materials arranged in most wonderful 
patterns. 

Whenever the boats came in from a long line- 
fishing cruise, there was sure to be a meeting of 
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the lasses held, from which all the men -folk 
were rigorously excluded — though some of the 
younger might have been seen hovering round 
the neighbourhood until their sweethearts joined 
them. 

To go back to Denzil in his kinsman's house. 
One great pleasure he had there was free access 
to a great scrap-book, such as those of our parents 
who were artistic or literary in their tastes always 
found time to fill and to enjoy. Nowadays the 
innumerable illustrated papers and magazines take 
the place of these cherished old volumes, which 
were turned over and over again during the long 
winter evenings. We read many more books than 
were ever obtainable in those days; but perhaps 
we fail to make what is good and beautiful and 
true our own as did many of our forefathers? 
Life is overcrowded; there is "no room in the 
inn " for many a heavenly visitant. 

Denzil found in that collection all that the 
master had come across in the way of artistic 
odds and ends. There were engravings from 
the pictures of Stubbs, Gilpin, and other men of 
their time; sea-pieces of Vernet's, the French 
marine painter; odd birds from Bewick's works 
— some of the best of them, for the master's 
eye was critical and keen, and they are not all 
good — with here and there some from Audubon 
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and Wilson; not many of these latter, however. 
And this treasury of scraps the master would often 
turn over himself while the boy stood by ; and he 
had pleasure in noting the silent delight and ap- 
preciation that shone in DenziTs face. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OLD NANCE'S IRON POT, 

On his way home Den hailed his boon companions 
again, just to make sure of being one at the crab- 
boiling process next day. 

" Come as soon as ever ye can, Reed-bird," 
said Scoot, "afore they wants us down at the 
boat. They're all big 'uns now, fur the big 'uns 
hev cracked up t'others: they'll be prime eatin', 
an' no mistake." 

"I've got a fine prize fur ye," cried Winder; 
"what do ye say to that now?" and he pro- 
duced a number of strange - looking small fish, 
strung together on a tarred string. " Father gev 
it me fur ye." 

The boy laughed as he held out his hand for 
the fish ; such windfalls as these added greatly to 
the joy of his young life. A fish, or an occasional 
bird given him by a fowling friend, would first be 
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copied on the slate he used at night, when his 
father gave him regular instruction himself in 
"the three R's," and then kept in some secret 
spot to be studied from every point of view, until 
it would keep no longer ; then it had to be buried 
in the garden. 

Some of his friends made collections of birds' 
eggs, but he never cared for these ; he loved live 
creatures too dearly for that. Scoot and Winder 
had numbers of eggs strung in long festoons, from 
those of the great black-backed gulls down to those 
of the diminutive reed-wren. But they were a 
great charge, for the lads were obliged to keep 
them hidden somewhere outside in the garden. 
Not one of the fishing folks would have suffered a 
blown egg inside the house : it was looked on as 
extremely unlucky. If seen in the boy's hands 
anywhere near the door, scrub -broom or stick 
would be flourished most vigorously and effectual- 
ly. The safety and wellbeing of their households 
depended on it, they considered. Neither would 
any of the fishermen's wives have used the feathers 
of sea-fowl to fill their pillows or beds, " they wus 
sich restless flittin' things, never at rest night nor 
day; an' their feathers would not let ye get to 
sleep." 

Nor would one of the men have sailed out on a 
Friday, if the wind and tide served never so fair. 
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And of a child born at the time of flood-tide, they 
said that " ef so be as he died on land, he'd slip 
his cable sure, when his time cum, on the ebb- 
tide." 

Denzil's treasures in the way of animate and 
inanimate nature had a very precarious footing 
either in the house or outside it. Copying a bird 
as well as he could on his slate was an irritating 
sort of affair after all, for it had to be rubbed out 
to make room for multiplication, which was "vex- 
ation" enough, as the old school doggerel has it. 
When some friend at last presented him with a 
box of colours and some pencils, his joy knew no 
bounds. 

As soon as he got home that evening from his 
cousin Larry's, the first thing, he did was to put 
away most carefully one or two scraps which had 
been given to him. With the exception of his 
visits to his kinsman's house, which were the red- 
letter days in his boyhood's calendar, Denzil had 
little to amuse and instruct him — indoors, that is 
to say. He had a very curious collection of 
pictures of birds and animals that had been given 
to him at odd times. They came from many 
sources, and were carefully arranged and treasured. 
In fact they were the only treasures he possessed, 
and where they had been torn or injured they were 
always mended and repaired with great pains. 
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Scraps from Bewick procured for him by Larry 
were there, with odd figures from Harvey's spirited 
drawings of animals and birds. Besides these, he 
had many a gay-coloured picture from the tops of 
the French fruit and glove boxes, — pictures he 
valued much, given to him by some of the fisher 
lasses, whose sweethearts crossed the Channel. 
All these he would turn over, and study again and 
again on those days, which were many, when the 
weather was too rough for him to be allowed to go 
out of doors. One happy day he was shown the 
two volumes of the ' Tower Menagerie,' the figures 
of animals there having been drawn, as he was 
told, by the best animal-painter of the day. They 
opened a world of interest and delight to the boy. 

The rambles over the wild marshes and along the 
sea-shore, sometimes in the company of a friendly 
shore-shooter, more often with Scoot and Winder ; 
his birds, fish, and pictures at home, and the in- 
struction given him by his father, — very regularly 
and carefully, for he was a man of high principles, 
— formed Denzil's whole education until he was 
about twelve years old. 

His cousin Laurence went daily to a good school 
at Standbeck ; the master did not think it well for 
him to attend the only available school in Marshton, 
where the boys were, he considered, not all of them 
suitable companions for his son. 
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When Denzil was with his father's relatives he 
had to be very careful not to use the dialect of the 
marshes, nor might he use it at all in his parents' 
presence. He made up, however, for any strain he 
might feel this to be, by speaking it very freely 
among the fisher folk. 

There was a picturesque little group at the lower 
end of Scoot's father's garden, close to the fence. 
A good iron cooking-pot was hung, gipsy fashion, 
from a tripod of stout sticks, and under it a fire 
was blazing merrily. The fire was fed with some 
broken-up tarred palings, not old ones ; where they 
had come from, it would have been unwise to ask. 

" The bilin' is jest done," remarked Winder, as 
Denzil arrived on the scene. "We couldn't get 
the pot as wus promised us, an' so we jest borrered 
this 'ere 'un from old Nance, without askin' of her. 
We shel tek an' put it back when we've done with it." 

" But how did you borrer it, Winder, ef Nance 
didn't lend it to yer ? " asked the more scrupulous 
Denzil. 

" Why, ye see Scoot knows where she keeps her 
cookin' gear — jist over the fence it is, in her 
gardin ; so we borrers old Bob Shrimp's boat-hook, 
an' hooks this 'ere pot out, an' off with it. We 
took Bill's hook back afore we started bilin', so 
were free of him like." 

"'Tis her bakin'-pot," added Scoot with a 
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chuckle, " what she uses fur a ovin ; we must giv' 
it a good swab out afore we chucks it over the 
fence agin." 

But this effort they were spared ; for just as the 
crabs had been taken out of the pot, placed in a 
piece of old netting, and plunged into cold water 
to set and cool, Nance herself appeared, showing 
her head and shoulders over the fence. She had 
worked herself up to a perfect fury, and in her 
right hand she brandished a formidable mop- 
handle. One glance she bestowed on her favourite 
baking-vessel and the use it had been put to, and 
then she gave free vent to her feelings. 

"Oh, ye rips o' sea-cats! ye wreckin' combin* 
varmints, as 'ull live to be hung fur pirits afore ye 
die ; a born nateral disgrace to the mothers as bore 
ye. What 'ull be the end o' ye ? " 

At the same time she was making violent efforts, 
as Winder said afterwards, " tu bust through the 
fence and board " the lads. 

Without waiting to answer Nance's questions as 
to what would become of them, the three boys 
bolted with their precious net full of crabs, through 
a reed-bed which was close at hand ; and they got 
away to a safe hiding-place, where, as they ate their 
fish in peace, they speculated as to how long it 
would take old Nance to " git the smell of 'em out 
of that there bakin'-pot of hers." 
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Poor old Nance! "Scolding Nance" she was 
nicknamed, because of her habit of giving her 
opinion to her neighbours before they asked for it. 
She was not bad at heart; in fact, she often 
showed great sympathy with the lads and lasses, 
especially with such as she thought hardly treated 
by their own folks. But she had a most wonder- 
ful flow of strong language at command, and her 
temper was the worst in that fishing quarter, as 
long as it lasted. It was generally very patiently 
borne with, and folks showed her as much sociabil- 
ity and kindness as she would accept, for she had 
known terrible troubles, having lost her husband 
and several sons, all at sea. 

Many a hard-pressed wife and mother keeps her 
heart soft and tender by an occasional visit to 
the spot where the bodies of her loved ones lie 
under the green turf, beside the old church where 
they had worshipped together; but Nance had 
no such mournful consolation. Only when the 
winds howled and raged over the sea, near her 
lonely cot, she would hug her grief, rocking her- 
self to and fro in anguish as she thought of 
those who had been made the sport of the rest- 
less waters. 

It was strange how few of the fishermen and 
their sons could swim. They used to say, " What's 
the use on't ? fur ef yer goes overboard in a gale 
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with this 'ere heavy top an' bottom fishin' gear on, 
why down yer goes to Davy's Locker, onless they 
gets holt on yer with the boat-hook, or chucks yer 
a spar o' some sort to grip, or lays ye a rope tu lay 
holt on." 

They were right there; the best of swimmers 
must have sunk, hampered with those heavy tar- 
paulin suits and the weight of their great sea-boots. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE GOLDEN EAGLES AT STANDBECK. 

Denzil, or Den, as he was more commonly called, 
had done his best to learn to read well from the 
time his father first began to teach him. A true 
naturalist, like the poet, is born, not made ; and 
from the first his sole object was to be able to read 
all about the birds of other countries as well as his 
own, as he saw them in the beautiful books at his 
kinsman's house. 

Besides reading about these, he was constantly 
to be found in one or other of the fishermen's 
cottages, if not wandering on the marshes, when 
his father was away at his work, examining the 
curious collections made by some members of 
their families who had gone as sailors into distant 
lands. From the old crones, too, he gathered 
many of the local histories and traditions of the 
past, and also much about his own kith and kin, 
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on his father's side, which gave him cause to 
ponder; and his imagination was continually at 
work trying to fit all things together, which was no 
easy matter to his child's mind. 

For his father and the master, as he was often 
called, were curiously silent as to the early history 
of their family. Their richer relative had a griev- 
ance against Philip Magnier ; it was generally kept 
to himself, but it betrayed itself involuntarily at 
times. 

Philip had incurred his displeasure by marrying 
to please himself instead of his family. This dis- 
pleasure was never openly shown, but it was always 
rankling, and it embittered his mind against the 
family in the smaller house on the flats. Philip had 
fallen in love with " Louey " — Louisa — the daugh- 
ter of one of the richest members of the Ashing 
fraternity, a man of influence and of sterling 
honesty. 

Being a true man, the lover disregarded the 
remonstrances of his friends, and followed the 
dictates of his heart. When the marriage was 
first proposed some of the older fishing gossips 
shook their heads, and said " they wished Louey 
all good luck, and him as was marr 
same ; but she was goin' tu step fro 
an' it mightn't end well with her." 
mention of difference of station, n 
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and lasses were up in arms at once, and flew at it 
with all the heat of their native blood. 

" What was too high for Louey ? her family 
pedigree could also be traced back unbroken for 
generations ; the man that first spoke of it had 
better keep a still tongue in his head about that, 
or they would keel-haul him. Louey was good 
enough fur any man livin' as cud properly valer a 
good wife." 

And so the pair were duly married, and all 
went well with them as far as their home life 
was concerned ; but the husband's friends, al- 
though they gave their consent, and acknowledged 
the pair when by chance they met, never really 
forgave Philip. A breach was made which was 
never repaired, not even at his somewhat early 
death. 

Den resembled his father in features and bear- 
ing, and he was allowed to be Larry's constant 
friend and playmate, when the latter was not at 
school ; but the child clung to his mother's people, 
and they to him. " He's the very moral of his 
father in looks, an' has his ways too ! " they would 

it he's Louey's boy, an' he's one of us. 

ir tu him, an' warm hearthstone, whenever 

u cum tu us." 

iorning Den went outside after breakfast 

a melancholy frame of mind ; the shadows 
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seemed to predominate over the sunshine in his 
life just then. He had been " quilted " the evening 
before, unjustly, for a scrape he had got into 
entirely through the fault of another. Generally 
he took his punishments stoically; if he had 
brought uncanny live things into the house with 
all their native ooze and mud about them, just 
when his hard-working mother had made every- 
thing clean and ship-shape, he knew it was ag- 
gravating to her, and that he was doing wrong; 
and the same if he tore his clothes, which she 
had made and mended so carefully, by reckless 
adventures in the neighbourhood of the mussel- 
scalps, and dyke-leaping, or the like. But if on 
a rare occasion he was punished when he had 
not deserved it, his naturally fiery temperament 
asserted itself, and the usually grave quiet child 
was suddenly transformed into a struggling and 
fighting wild creature, defiant of all his surround- 
ings. On this last occasion an old crone, bent 
nearly double with the weight of eighty-six years, 
who had been a witness to the scene, had wagged 
her head, and, holding up one of her shrivelled 
fingers, had muttered — 

"Tell ye what, he's got their blood in him, 
an' no mistake; ye kin tell where he springs 
from." 

On the whole his was a stern school. That 
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the boy was taught to rely on himself was good, 
but the narrow puritanical teaching and training 
of most of those marshland families of religious 
profession was a mistake in many ways. Obedience 
to parents and compliance with their slightest 
wishes was most rigorously exacted, and to a degree 
that would in the present age be called simple 
cruelty. 

On the morning after one of these scenes the 
boy stood by the stream under the poplars in 
front of his home, looking over the long dreary 
expanse of the marsh, bounded by the sea-wall, 
which dwindled away to a mere thread in the 
distance. The sea showed here and there in 
flashes, and occasionally the sails of ships or 
boats as they passed up and down the creek. 
The prospect was not a lively one, and it had a 
depressing influence on the boy in the state he was 
then in. 

Suddenly Larry's voice sounded from a little 
distance down the marsh road, and the expres- 
sion of Den's face changed as he ran to meet his 
cousin. 

It was a whole holiday with Laurence, and he 
had permission, he said, from his father to go out 
with Denzil where they pleased, so long as they got 
into no mischief and kept on land. 

" Get your cap, Den," he shouted ; " I can show 
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you something that will please you to-day, such as 
you've not seen before, I can tell you." 

Without a word Den ran indoors, and, as he 
caught up his cap, cried, " Larry's come for me," 
which would, he knew, be enough to satisfy them 
at home. 

" Come back and git on your other clothes," 
called his mother. 

But Denzil was already out of earshot. 

" He's clean an' tidy, anyway," she said, as she 
turned indoors again; "but I du wish as he'd got 
his new jacket on." 

Through the town and out on to the sea-wall 
on the farther side of it they went, without many 
words being spoken by either. Then across a 
flat and on to the main highroad that runs from 
London to Dover, which brought them to Stand- 
beck, about a mile distant. After passing the 
school to which Larry went every day, they 
crossed over to the gateway of one of the principal 
inns of that busy road, over which her Majesty's 
mails and all passengers to and from London and 
Dover were carried by the splendidly horsed coaches 
of the day. 

Den was still in ignorance of what he was going 
to see; for him it was enough that he was out 
with his cousin. But when Larry said, "What 
do you think of them now ? " and he saw two 
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magnificent birds, which he at once knew were 
none other than a living pair of the grand gol- 
den eagles he had so often admired in books, he 
was speechless with delight and admiration, the 
other boy watching him with a merry twinkle in 
his eye. 

It was some time before Den found his tongue. 
Larry by that time was occupied in watching 
the ostlers, who stood awaiting the morning 
coach. 

" I never thought as they could be as beautiful 
as that," said Den at last. "I must get close 
up to them; I'd like to watch them all the day 
long." 

The birds were chained to stands on either side 
of the great iron gateway, just inside the court- 
yard of the inn, where they were the objects of 
much curiosity to the daily passengers on the 
coaches. 

"You can't do that, Den; they're not to be 
trusted. I've been over here watching them every 
day at dinner-time lately, and the ostlers have told 
me all about them. They used to have a longer 
run, but they've snatched up and eaten more than 
one cat that went too close to their stands after the 
bits of meat given 'em. So now they are chained 
up shorter, but 'tain't safe to go nigh them." 

It was long before Larry /Could get Den to start 
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back home again, and all the way the boy could 
talk of nothing but those grand birds. 

Two days later he was missed after breakfast. 
He had run away to Standbeck to satisfy his curi- 
osity more fully as to the grand birds at the gate- 
way of the old inn. When Larry left school to 
come home late in the afternoon, he found the boy 
sitting in an out-of-the-way corner, near the 
entrance, watching the eagles with an all-absorbing 
interest. 

" You don't mean to say you've been here again 
by yourself, Den ? " he said ; " did they give you 
leave to come ? My, won't you catch it when you 
get back if they didn't ! " He could hardly get his 
cousin away from the spot, so fascinated was he. 

The whole of the next day Den was kept a 
prisoner indoors by way of punishment ; but he was 
not unhappy. He spent the time very pleasantly 
looking over his picture scraps. One of these 
represented a golden eagle. This was torn up 
without the least hesitation and thrown out of the 
window ; for, as he observed very justly, it did not 
deserve to be called by the name. It was not at 
all like those grand birds at Standbeck. 



D 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE WILD BEAST SHOW. 

Larry's life had a wider and brighter range than 
that of Denzil ; he saw more of the world beyond 
their own ; in fact, any outside pleasures that came 
in Den's way were sure to come through this cousin. 

One Saturday afternoon he came to the marsh 
house in a state of great excitement, and getting 
Den outside, gave him the wonderful piece of news 
that Wombwell, the prince of showmen, of whom 
the boy had heard with wonder and bated breath, 
was actually coming to a neighbouring town. 

Larry himself had never seen a wild beast show, 
and he was full of eagerness and delight about it. 
He had managed to secure a long poster from a 
bill-sticker, which he had brought carefully rolled 
up in his pocket. This he unfolded for the benefit 
of Den, who, with flushed cheeks, devoured every 
item in it. 
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WombwelTs menagerie was at that time some- 
thing of note. It was the only thing of its kind 
travelling in England, and one great feature about 
it was the really beautiful paintings on the outside 
of the large vans. They were painted by men who 
afterwards made a name for themselves, and were 
well worthy of admiration from more experienced 
eyes than those of our two boys. 

Over the illustrated poster the cousins held a long 
and earnest consultation. Could it be possible that 
all these wonderful creatures were alive? How 
had they been caught and secured ? and what did 
they live on ? Did the lions and tigers roar loudly 
as they did in their native jungle and forests? 
Here were snakes as thick as a man's leg. Was it 
all real? They discussed and wondered over the 
matter until they had fairly exhausted themselves. 

Larry informed Den that his father was going 
to drive him over himself to see the show. Boys 
could go inside for sixpence, the bills said ; but Den 
had never been the happy possessor even of two- 
pence, at the same time, in all his young life. 

He left Larry with a mournful countenance ; the 
more he thought of it, the less likely it seemed that 
he could possibly secure the means of going to the 
show. His kinsman had not offered to take him, 
and his parents, he knew, would not dream of 
granting him this gratification. 
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He went to bed that night in a troubled state of 
mind ; that long wonderful poster would not suffer 
him to sleep. The difficult question where and how 
he could get hold of so much money, kept his mind 
on the stretch till the morning. 

It was a long tramp to the town, but he would 
easily manage that if he could only procure the six- 
pence. And then, if he did get it, perhaps they 
would not trust him to go ; they looked on him as 
such a little fellow, he thought sorrowfully. No, 
there was nothing to be expected from his father 
and mother, where shows were concerned, he knew. 
He decided to hunt up Scoot and Winder in the 
morning, and talk it over with them. 

Next day he came upon the pair as they were 
expressing their joy over the news of the wild beast 
show by executing a double shuffle with their bare 
feet on the pavement outside their homes. They 
were both going, and had already got their sixpences 
in their pockets for the purpose. 

" You're comin' with us, Reed-bird, of coorse ye 
are ? " 

" But I ain't got no money," said Den, dole- 
fully. 

" Why, ask yer mother for it," said the sagacious 
Scoot, " an* ef she sez no, fust off like, jest you 
worrit her fur it, same as Winder an' me did ours. 
We're goin', an' ye'll jest cum tu." 
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The boy could get no further suggestions out of 
either Scoot or Winder. "Worrit yer mother," 
echoed Winder, and the two went on with their 
double shuffle in a way that quite exasperated 
Denzil. He was not in the least inclined to follow 
their advice, and went home again, wearing a very 
dejected air. As the time for the show's coming 
drew nearer, Den moped about the house in a most 
miserable fashion; he could do nothing but turn 
over his scraps continually. 

At last his mother noticed his restless, sad looks, 
and asked him if he was feeling ill, or what was the 
matter. 

This made the tears flow down Den's cheeks 
freely ; but he told her the cause of his misery, 
asking her most piteously if she thought his father 
could be prevailed on to let him have that — to the 
boy — vast sum of sixpence, and allow him to go to 
see the show. 

"1*11 ask yer father, Den," she replied ; " I don't 
know what he may say to it — but if he says Yes, 
I'll not say No." 

The mother did not gain her point very easily, 
and it was only on the morning of the day of the 
show that the sixpence was forthcoming and the 
permission he craved granted. 

Those two good-looking young scamps, Scoot 
and Winder, were quickly informed of Den's good 
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fortune, and they called for him, wearing their best 
clothes, and having the bearing of patriarchs, as 
they told Mrs Magnier that they "wud look after 
Denzil, an' see as nuthin' happined tu him : an' 
they'd take pertickler care as he didn't lose that 
there sixpence, for they'd tie his pocket up like a 
purse till he got thear, an' then git it out fur him 
agin." 

After a few more sage and valuable remarks, the 
trio started on their way, Scoot again reassuring the 
mother as to " thet sixpence," 

It was a long tramp to the town where Womb- 
well was exhibiting, but the three happy boys 
thought nothing of it ; and when at last they stood 
in front of the huge vans, looking at the pictures, 
they were lost in speechless wonder for some 
time. 

Presently Scoot, in a very subdued voice for him, 
said, " This is wuth walkin* a good pair o' shoes off 
yer feet tu cum an' see. The picturs is wuth the 
money ef there wus nuthin' else." 

windnr made the original and true remark that 
:r sin sich a thing in all his life afore." 
ild say nothing. He wanted to tarry a 
snjoying the painted animals before going 
t the practical Scoot observed that "arter 
en's precious sixpence out o' thet pocket, 
ras wedged in so tight, they'd best go 
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inside the show ; the picture 'ud be thear when they 
cum out agin." 

It would be impossible to describe the boy's de- 
light when they were actually face to face with the 
wild animals they had only read about before. Den 
was in a state not easy to describe, and difficult for 
any who are not born naturalists to form any idea 
of- It was the happiest day he had ever spent; 
the way home seemed short as they discussed all 
the wonders they had seen. 

The next morning, before he turned out to play, 
Denzil tore up some more of his scraps. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WITH THE SHORE-SHOOTERS. 

"That old voice of waters, of birds, and of breeze, 
The dip of the wild-fowl, the rustling of trees." 

It was due to the influence of his mother's rela- 
tives that Den was allowed to roam so freely over 
the wild marshes, in the company of Scoot and 
Winder. He had also family connections who 
were shore-shooters, besides others on his father's 
side who farmed their own land as graziers; so 
that he learned the ways and habits of the wild- 
fowl, whilst becoming familiar with their outward 
appearance, and the changes in their plumage in 
the different seasons. 

To most, the marshes round about his home 
would have seemed a dreary wilderness; but the 
birds were there, and that was enough for him. In 
the spring there were the plovers to look at as they 
ran over the flats, the snipe to watch in their hum- 
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ming upward flight, and what interested him still 
more, the redshanks playing their curious antics. 

As summer drew near, the butterflies flitted 
about in the long marsh herbage ; some of them 
were very beautiful, and a few now considered 
rare were then common enough on the flats. 

But the early autumn was his chief time for 
observation. Then the waders came in flocks 
from their Northern homes where they had reared 
their young, to feed on the foreshore again. Com- 
paratively few waders and swimming -birds breed 
in England. Those species that breed here migrate 
in their season to other countries, and others that 
breed beyond our seas come over to us again ; so 
that there is a constant stream, so to speak, of 
countless hosts on the wing, either coming or going. 

The plovers kept to the upland pastures, the 
redshanks and the snipes to the tussocky parts 
of the swamps, with little runs of water here and 
there ; the ring-dotterels, in pairs, to any bit of 
shingle on the foreshore. Herons, moor-hens, 
and rails frequented the swamps, and a few terns 
dipped over the lagoons. The latter were not 
numerous here, for their proper breeding-place was 
miles away down the coast. 

These were the birds Denzil watched in the 
spring and summer; a limited number, for such 
as finches and others did not live in the marshes. 
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In the autumn there was a change; then the 
dunlins came in thousands on the ooze, many of 
them with a great part of their beautiful summer 
plumage still on them. Sanderlings, stints, and 
knots, too, were there — not many of these latter 
in comparison with the others; but there were 
mobs of curlews, and they made enough noise too. 
A few grey plovers and the herons made up the 
show at this season. 

When winter had fairly set in, the boy revelled 
in and about the bare district ; for independently 
of the wild ducks and the springs of teal, the diving- 
ducks proper drifted alongshore with the black 
ducks — the scoters — from the open sea in rough 
weather, to feed on the mussels, cockles, and small 
crabs that were to be found in profusion in the 
creek. They dived for these ; shell-fish in all stages 
of growth were found there. It was the young 
tender shell-fish they fed on. By the term diving- 
ducks, we mean pochards, the red-headed pochards 
or dun bird, and the scaup or frosty-backed poch- 
ard, with the golden eyes or mottled wings. These, 
with the common scoter or black duck, comprised 
the diving-ducks known in the marshlands. The 
real divers, such as the Fed-throated and others 
— not the great Northern, for that was never seen 
in the creek at any time, let the weather be what 
it might — with the grebes in winter plumage, from 
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the great to the little grebe, — these, with the 
mergansers, went under the one comprehensive 
title of sprat-divers. 

The gulls were there in full force; the great 
black - backed gulls called cobs, and the lesser 
black-backed, the herring or grey gull, with the 
black-headed gull in winter plumage, and the com- 
mon gull. At rare intervals, if the weather was 
very severe, the great burgomaster gull in imma- 
ture plumage might be seen, grandly flapping up 
the creek, but not far up, only about a mile from 
open water. It was very rarely that one of these 
was shot ; as the fishermen and the shore-shooters 
observed, they had got eyes behind them. They 
called these Hollanders, North Sea fowl. That pied 
wader and swimmer the oyster-catcher, or mussel- 
picker, was a rare bird round about the creek. 

As to the black or brent geese, they fed on the 
long sea-grass, the Zostera marina of the botanist, 
which covers the slub ooze in places, but is not to 
be found in the sands. The geese are, as a rule, 
day feeders ; but at times, if the weather was too 
rough for them to feed on the main shore, they 
would feed in the creek, evening, night, or morning,, 
according as the tide served. 

When this was the case, the shore - shooters 
would lay their heads together, to get on the blind 
side, as they termed it, of those wary birds. 
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The boy was not taken with them on any of 
their night expeditions — he was not old enough — 
for night shooting is dangerous on shore or afloat. 
Many a fatal accident took place there at times 
through the dim form of a shooter, as he crouched, 
being mistaken for a lot of birds. 

Den contrived to meet the men often enough 
by day, however. He used to bribe their younger 
brothers and sisters with rough drawings he made 
of the various birds — if the drawings were faulty, 
they were sufficiently lifelike to cause a keen com- 
petition among his companions for their possession, 
— bribe them to let him know when the men were 
going shooting, and in which direction. 

And besides this, as I said before, because he 
was related to some of the graziers, the owners of 
a great portion of the flats where the wild-fowl 
shooting was good, the men could often get per- 
mission to shoot over these more readily if they 
had the boy with them. 

In all Den's wanderings over the flats, by the 
swamps along the saltings, the ooze, and the sea- 
shore, his sole object was to watch the birds. 
Scientific works on natural history he had rarely 
access to; primaries, secondaries, and scapularies 
he had never heard of. But he gained a more 
useful knowledge of all their haunts and ways, and, 
as far as he could possibly find out, of their habits 
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of feeding, varying as these do with the seasons. 
It is wonderful how familiarly close shy wild crea- 
tures will come to those who have a love for them ; 
there is a sort of freemasonry between so-called 
dumb creatures and those outwardly quiet, self- 
contained characters who are the best naturalists. 
Den possessed the confidence of birds and animals 
in no small degree. None of the shore-shooters 
ever lost a shot through any incautious movement 
of the boy's when they had him with them. He 
was far too anxious to see the birds that fell to 
the shot, to startle them by the least motion of 
his own. 

Sometimes, after the men had not seen or heard 
of him for days, he would suddenly spring up in 
their path when they had got fairly on the saltings. 
It was useless to bid him go home again. On one 
occasion when he had been threatened with a 
"quilting" if he did not turn back at once, he 
apparently obeyed, and the shooter thought he had 
got rid of him ; but the boy popped up again, just 
in front of him, a mile lower down on the saltings, 
out of a patch of sea-blite. He had run at top 
speed on the other side of the sea-wall, after turning 
back for a short distance. For a moment the man 
was dumfounded, but he soon found his tongue, 
and gave full swing to it, calling Den by various 
epithets, such as no parent would use to his 
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offspring if he had any respect for himself and 
them. 

The boy waited till the shooter had had his say, 
and then told him with great seriousness that he 
really must let him go with him to see the birds. 
He gained his point so completely, that he was 
not only allowed to go on, but when on the way 
home again, the man, finding that the little lad 
was dead-beat with the fatigue of their long day's 
tramp, carried him on his shoulder the rest of the 
distance, his gun slung behind. He had had no 
luck that day. 

So uncertain is it, going after the wild-fowl, 
that many a time a party of shore-shooters will 
come home without a bird amongst them, after 
having been out since the dawn was breaking until 
nightfall. The fowl are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow to some fresh feeding-ground, their move- 
ments varying with the state of the tides or the 
weather. It is in nearly all cases a waiting game 
of chances, with the chances oftener in favour of 
the fowl than of the fowlers. 

There was one spot the shore-shooters and fisher- 
men fought shy of, a church in the centre of a dark 
wood on an upland above the shore. It has now 
been cleared, and fruit-trees blossom where there 
used to be dark recesses in which the white owls 
hissed and snored, and the brown ones hooted; 
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while the fox slipped about over the graves on his 
way to the marsh and the creek. Now and again, 
too, the unearthly yell of fierce cats was heard 
there. These were creatures no doubt once domes- 
tic, but which had long before gone wild in that 
wood, and had prowled and yelled there from 
time immemorial. The fishing folks, being super- 
stitious, would not be persuaded that they were 
cats at all. They said that the yells were unearthly 
sounds proceeding from unhappy souls who were, 
for some dire misdeeds, tormented before their 
time, whilst their bodies rested in the lonely 
churchyard. They were, however, large ferocious 
creatures, that played havoc at times with the 
farmer's poultry. The farmers killed any of the 
cats they could get at, but many remained and 
wailed at nights round about the old church, which 
was hidden, all except the square grey tower, in 
the midst of the trees. Not one of the fisher lads 
would take his way by that church in the night- 
time, although it was a much shorter cut to their 
homes through the churchyard from the boats in 
the creek. 

Men and their sons who would, without the least 
hesitation, put off in a storm to a ship's crew on 
the Goodwin Sands, fought shy of that wood in 
the dark. 

Once only Den went there as a boy, but it was 
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in the day-time, when the sun was shining brightly, 
and the birds were singing in full chorus in the 
wood outside. Inside, the windows were arched, 
with quarried lights, and the glass was dim and 
yellow with age. There was only one window of 
stained glass. Weird old carvings on the pulpit 
sides represented the states of the blessed and of 
the condemned. There were old grotesque carv- 
ings on the ends of the seats also. It was a dreary 
place; those who ever worshipped there might 
have fancied they were pleasing their Maker by 
condemning themselves for a space, voluntarily, to 
a living tomb. 

The boy said afterwards he felt as though he 
could not stop in it ; a weird uncanny feeling took 
possession of him, a creeping sensation, as though 
he was in the presence of what was unholy and 
unnatural. He hurried out, and never went there 
again until many years afterwards, when the dark 
wood had been cleared away, and the ground had 
been grubbed up and the place converted into 
blossoming fruit orchards. That small fishing 
hamlet, with its scattered homes dotted here, 
there, and everywhere, like rooks' nests in the elm- 
trees, has been improved away, and a cheerful 
village now stands in its place. 

The narrow winding road that led to it from the 
old coach-road to London has been widened, so 
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that it is no longer necessary for the farmers who 
drive their waggons there to put peals of bells on 
each of their horses, to give notice by their jangling 
music that they have entered the lane at one end, 
and therefore there will not be room for any othei 
waggon to pass them in coming up from the other 
side. 

But in spite of all improvements — railways and 
good board schools — superstition and religious 
fanaticism still have a great hold on the country 
and fisher folks in the out-of-the-way hamlets on 
and about those flats. 

It was near the spot I have been describing, that 
deluded or deluding Courtenay fell with a number 
of Kentish peasants, riddled with bullets from the 
muskets of a company of soldiers, whose command- 
ing officer Courtenay had shot with a pistol when 
he was endeavouring to parley with the rioters. 
Den's father saw the fantastic impostor as he lay 
dead on the ground at that fatal gathering-place. 
That was soon after Denzil's birth. His mother 
also saw and heard him address the people in the 
neighbourhood of their home. 

Our readers will most of them be familiar with 

the details of what was called the C l J - 

lusion of the year 1835, Long afl 
educated people in and about Cai 
ceased to believe in the man who c 
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the Knight of Malta and the King of Jerusalem — 
and who went about in a gorgeous crimson uniform, 
attended by two gentlemen of highly respectable 
. position, with a sword at his side, and wearing a 
long flowing beard, which was very unusual at that 
time — the country folks in the North Kent marshes 
believed him to be what he proclaimed himself to 
them, a second Messiah, sent to deliver them from 
their poverty, and to give them the wealth of the 
city of Canterbury. He shot a constable dead who 
tried to stop his proceedings ; and it was then that 
the military were ordered out to put down what 
had become an insurrection. 

The whole population of one prosperous village 
worshipped him, and many, indeed, died for him, 
after making a most violent and determined charge 
on the soldiers. 

Courtenay's real name was Thorn, and he was, 
in point of fact, an insolvent brewer ; but even after 
he had been confined in an asylum as a lunatic, the 
poorer people still believed in him, although the 
loss of his flowing beard and his grand uniform had 
made a great change in his appearance. Besides 
those who were shot, others of his followers were 
tried for murder ; for they had fallen upon the first 
body of soldiers, who were unarmed. These were 
sentenced to be executed ; but in consideration of 
their ignorance and the extraordinary fascination 
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exercised by Thorn, they were allowed to go free 
again. 

But even in this year of 1890, we can positively 
affirm that it would hardly be safe in the outlying 
districts surrounding that fatal gathering-place to 
mention with a sneer or a rude jest the name of 
William Courtenay. The descendants of those 
who followed him — a few of whom are still living 
there — believe in him to this day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DEN IS SENT TO SCHOOL. 

As to bidding him let the birds and his pencils 
alone, they might as well have told the boy not 
to drink when he was thirsty. His friends soon 
found this to be so ; and when Den was about 
twelve years old his father concluded that it would 
be better for him to go to school; the birds 
claimed too much of the boy's time; he feared 
he would become too desultory and roving in 
his habits. Later on he would expect him to 
work at the same trade as himself: his desire 
was that the boy should become a good scholar 
in those studies which would conduce to improve 
and enlarge his own business; book-keeping he 
specially wished him to become proficient in. Den 
had no such ambition : his whole heart was in 
nature and art ; so far he had tried to learn with 
a view only to increased knowledge in these. 
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It pained and disheartened him at times that 
his father frowned on his rapidly improving at- 
tempts to reproduce on slate or paper what he 
saw and loved outside. When he ventured to 
remonstrate with him, and to appeal to his 
parent's own love of art, and the — to the boy 
— really beautiful pictures painted by him which 
were hung in his kinsman's rooms, Philip only 
frowned the more, telling him they had done him 
no good in life. 

"You think you can paint, Denzil," he would 
say in most disparaging tones. "You will never 
have the power or the means to become an 
artist ; give it up, and be a good book-keeper, and 
make our business worth more than it has been to 
me." 

The boy fretted in the chimney-corner over his 
books and slate. Sometimes, too, he would cast 
an appealing, longing glance at a stained-glass 
window which adorned the staircase of their 
equally obdurate kinsman's dwelling; but there 
was no pity shown, no relenting in the eyes of his 
stern parent, and " he had to hide all these things 
in his heart." 

The window represented Christ wearing the 
crown of thorns. Philip Magnier had designed 
it, and had stained and burned the glass himself; 
in fact, made every part of it. It would have 
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done credit to a church : as it was, it graced the 
old oak staircase, and it had roused many vague 
images of beauty and goodness in Den, as he 
lingered on the stairs. It seemed hard and strange 
to him that his father, who had made that, would 
not sympathise with him in his own boyish efforts. 
Larry was the only one of his relatives on his 
father's side who understood him and admired his 
young work. 

The window is there still, and when the sun 
sinks low on the marsh flats, the light flashes 
through its many colours and illumines the old 
staircase, suffusing the calm face of the Son of man 
with a clear soft radiance ; but the boys, whose feet 
once pattered up and down the solid stairs, know 
the place no more. 

"Yes, the boy must go to school/' said both 
father and mother ; he was getting to be out too 
much with the shore-shooters and the wild fisher 
lads. Philip Magnier went first and had a long 
private talk with the schoolmaster, and then Den 
was committed to his care. 

The schoolhouse was in the same street as their 
relative's home. It was a far older building than 
even that old Dutch mansion. Every portion of 
the outside carved woodwork was of solid oak, but 
it had been long bleached grey by exposure to the 
weather. 
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Wide steps led up to a finely carved portico, 
which was as large as the lych-gate of any ancient 
southern county church. Through a massive six- 
panelled door you entered a long corridor, the walls 
of which were panelled with oak from the skirting 
to the ceiling. From this passage a fine old stair- 
case, with solid oak balustrades and hand-rail, led 
to the long low schoolroom, which had quaintly 
shaped windows on one side only, the side looking 
over the flats. 

The living-rooms used by the master and his 
family were all in the same style, of solid oak 
throughout. From the arrangement and make of 
those old quarried windows, with their curves and 
circles and lozenge-shaped devices, a soft light was 
diffused over the whole place ; the fierce glare of a 
midsummer sun never made the old house hot or 
the light dazzling. 

The gentle old schoolmaster was in keeping with 
these surroundings. Picture a tall, slightly stoop- 
ing figure that had seen sixty-four years pass away, 
with all their changes of storm and sunshine. His 
features once seen were not likely to be forgotten : 
he had dark-grey eyes, under dark eyebrows, and 
hair that had once been nearly black, but was at 
that time grizzled in places. It was the lower part 
of his face that struck you most; for there was 
something in the firm set of his lips and the* out- 
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line of his square chin that told you he was used 
to be obeyed rather than to obey, although at 
times a rare smile would light up his face for a 
time, transfiguring it. Now and again, too, his 
lips would quiver, in the effort to repress his 
amusement on hearing of some mad prank that 
had been played by one of his scholars. His 
voice was low and very persuasive. One of the 
most daring and impish of his boys once remarked, 
" That he believed the master could fetch a cuckoo 
off a bough in spring, if he only talked to it." But 
at times, few and far between, his voice rang out 
like a trumpet, having no uncertain sound. " That 
was when he was wexed," the same imp would have 
told you. 

The master dressed in a quaint precise fashion. 
He always wore a swallow - tailed coat, short 
breeches gartered at the knee, fine white stock- 
ings, and low shoes with buckles. His shirt- 
front was frilled; he never wore a neckcloth or 
tie, but to a button of strange form was fastened 
a large turned-down linen collar. His appearance 
was altogether unique. 

When Den went to school he took his marsh 
experiences with him, and his slate more fre- 
quently had birds than arithmetical figures on it. 
The kind, grey-headed old schoolmaster was larger- 
hearted than is sometimes the case with men in 
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like position. He often winked at the drawings, 
after turning up the boy's slate for examination. 
He was a man of liberal creed, having learned from 
the old black-lettered Bible he always used, a more 
hopeful and merciful faith in a God of love than 
that which was professed by the descendants of 
those stern men who had suffered for their creed 
in bygone days. 

He even gave him a bird which had been shot 
by one of his own sons for him to copy on his slate 
one day in school-time ; and after Den had drawn 
it to his satisfaction, he allowed him to go out with 
his son in the afternoon on the marsh to see more 
of the fowl. 

One day, after the morning school was over, 
during the dinner-hour, Den went down with his 
schoolfellows to have some fun on the quay and 
about the old wharves. Old Bob Shrimp turned 
up there, and the boys, after playing a mad prank 
on the old fellow, ran whooping and shouting along. 
The shipbuilding yards were owned by the leading 
members of the religious community belonging 
to the Dissenting place of worship, which Den's 
mother's relatives frequented. The sons of the 
shipbuilder were Sunday-school teachers; they 
were kind to the lads, and allowed them to roam 
freely about amongst the work going on in their 
yards. As to the boats, many of their fathers 
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having vested interests in them, the lads were 
on and over them in all directions when they were 
moored to the quay. Many a narrow escape 
from drowning there was when that wild crew 
were loose. 

Bob Shrimp had just put off from the quay, and 
Den was running with three others, all abreast, 
alongside the water, the tide being high, when 
his foot slipped and down he went into twenty 
feet of water. The lads were prompt and rapid 
enough, for one gripped him by the foot as he was 
sinking head downwards — the water was level with 
the edge of the quay — and then the others helped 
to drag him on to terra firma again, laying them- 
selves flat on the gravel, and in their excitement 
making the business of rescuing poor Den longer 
than it need have been. I am sorry to say that 
the whole crew, Sunday scholars though they 
were, swore most heartily and fluently over the 
work. "They'd pull him in pieces, and be pulled 
in pieces themselves, afore they'd leave holt on 
him," they declared. When he stood on his feet 
again, he looked a miserably limp and dripping 
object. 

" Wring him out," shouted one, "afore we cart 
him up street* to the master." 

Their confidence in the schoolmaster's kind- 
ness was shown by the immediate impulse that 
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prompted the boys to send one of their number to 
prepare the old man to receive Den in his half- 
drowned condition. 

The kind schoolmaster looked very grave, but, 
without any words of reproof or questions, he called 
his daughter and gave the dripping boy into her 
charge, after assuring himself that beyond a duck- 
ing and a chill there was nothing serious the 
matter. Den was put to bed, a warm drink given 
to him, and his clothes were set before the kitchen 
fire to dry. 

Then the master went back to the schoolroom 
and lectured his pupils very severely on their 
heedless h'arum - scarum ways. The impression 
made by this was considerably lessened by one of 
the lads afterwards overhearing him tell his son 
that their pluck and prompt action was really very 
gratifying to him. 

The evening hymn was sung at the closing of 
the school with special fervour, and Den, who was 
present, rather pale, but in dry clothes, was re- 
garded as the hero of the moment. 

The kind daughter of the house had bestowed 
so much care upon his drenched clothes that no 
trace of the accident was visible, and neither father 
nor mother heard of Den's immersion. 

The next morning the schoolmaster called him 
to his side at the opening of morning school, and 
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bade him read the lessons for the day, as was the 
usual custom, out of his cherished black-lettered 
Bible, standing at his side the while. No other 
scholar was ever allowed to do this, nor was any 
other able probably to read from it ; but his father's 
kinsman, — as such Denzil always spoke of the Port- 
reeve, — had taught him the Old English alphabet. 
It always seemed a delight to the old gentleman 
to draw out the child's intelligence. Had Philip 
Magnier and his relative been on happier terms 
together, Den's future would no doubt have been 
a more assured one, speaking from a worldly point 
of view. As it was, his visits to the house formed 
a large factor in his early education. 

The schoolmaster's Bible was a masterpiece of 
printing and binding — a book to last for centuries. 
Each letter looked as clean and clear as if it had 
been brass. Although it was in the English lan- 
guage, it had not been printed in England. It 
was printed on the same tawny parchment - like 
paper as the few rare and valuable engravings 
which he possessed that had come from Holland. 
Heirlooms he said they were; they had been in 
his family for generations. There were dates and 
marks on them that confirmed his statement. 

Some of the folks said that the grave-faced little 
scholar somewhat resembled the kindly old school- 
master as he grew older. But they might also 
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have said that of some others amongst his boys, 
all of whom looked up to him with love and rever- 
ence. He was alike kind to rich and poor. Good 
clothes or shabby ones, it made no difference to 
him what his scholars wore ; and they all knew it, 
and blessed him for it. When he died, he was 
regretted and missed by all of them. Many a 
hearty " God bless him " was spoken over the 
schoolmaster's grave. Philip Magnier went always 
to the old parish church, as all his relatives had 
done since they settled in Marshton ; but his wife's 
people belonged, like most of the seriously-minded 
fishermen's families, to a Dissenting society; and 
after Denzil began to go to school, he felt a distaste 
to the sleepy services which he had always been 
obliged to attend with his father, and he begged 
to be allowed to go where most of his companions 
did on Sunday. Scoot and Winder were regular 
attendants at the Sunday-school of the Congrega- 
tional Chapel. Dissent was strong in Marshton, 
and freedom in religious matters had been handed 
down to these people with their earliest traditions. 
If Denzil preferred to go to chapel, said his father, 
why, then, he was free to do so ; but go somewhere 
he must. He would have no Sabbath-breaking in 
his family. The children might choose for them- 
selves when they are old enough to have serious 
thoughts on the subject, and then they must stick 
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to their choice. Den, having a warmer feeling to- 
wards his fishing and fowling friends than towards 
other classes in the town, went with them also in 
religious matters. He still possesses the medal he 
received with other Sunday scholars, which was 
struck as a mark of remembrance and given to 
those who collected for that noted missionary ship 
the John Williams. 

In all weathers the bov went with his fisher 
friends to the outdoor religious gatherings which 
were held on the flats. He was with them on one 
long-remembered day, with his true comrades Scoot 
and Winder, holding a hand of each, as they 
marched in solemn procession from their meeting- 
house in the fishing quarter of the town to the 
flats, singing as they walked. Will he ever forget 
that scene ? First came the men in their heavy 
fishermen's boots and guernseys — bronzed, well- 
set, stalwart figures many of them ; after them 
walked the women, followed by the lasses without 
bonnets, their shawls thrown over their hair ; next 
to the lasses came the children, with simple, earnest 
faces, full of the awe of the moment. 

Forming a line on each side of this procession 
the fisher lads marched in time, singing that hymn 
of James Montgomery's, well known in the Kent 
marshlands by the name of " Gethsemane." I 
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give it here from an old collection of tunes by R. 
Rogers of Sheffield — 
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2. See Him at the judgment-hall, 
Beaten, bound, reviled, arraigned ; 
See Him meekly bearing all : 
Love to man His soul sustained. 
Shun not suffering, shame, or loss — 
Learn of Christ to bear the cross. 
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3. Calvary's mournful mountain view ; 
There the Lord of glory see, 
Made a sacrifice for you, 
Dying on the accursed tree. 
" It is finished ! " hear Him cry. 
Trust in Christ, and learn to die. 



4. Early to the tomb repair, 

Where they laid his breathless clay. 
Angels kept their vigils there : 
Who have taken him away ? 
" Christ is risen ! " He seeks the skies. 
Saviour ! teach us so to rise. 

The fine old melody sank and rose again, borne 
by the wind from the sea over the bare flats. Many 
who were drawn from mere curiosity to see the 
enthusiasts walk past, felt something rise in their 
throats that silenced all idle comments, as they 
listened to the clear voices of the children. There 
was something contagious in the earnest and stir- 
ring sight; a power stronger than themselves 
moved the lookers-on, so that men, women, and 
children with one accord stepped from the pave- 
ment as the last of the procession passed by, and 
joined themselves to it. 

The simple fishing folks about Marshton had 
never heard of exciting revival times, such as we 
have nowadays ; but in all they did there was an 
originality and thoroughness peculiar to themselves, 
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and which seemed to be foreign to the people of 
the neighbouring towns. 

The Sunday-school, to which Den now went 
with Scoot and Winder, was away from the chapel 
a little distance. Of all plain buildings, both 
inside and out, it was the plainest. The bare 
walls were roughly whitewashed, and long deal 
forms, placed in suitable position, formed the 
classes for the scholars. 

Den's teacher there was a fine old seaman, one 
of the smartest that ever walked a vessel's deck. 
On one memorable Christmas- day morning he 
stood up to address his class of boys on the subject 
of the Nativity of the Lord Jesus Christ. By 
common consent the rest of the teachers stayed 
their teaching in order to listen to him. The eyes 
of all present were fastened on the handsome 
bronzed face which shone with the fire kindled 
within by the subject on which he spoke. 

His eyes, so keen and direct in their glance when 
he was outside, had a far-away look in them, as, in 
earnest tones, he dwelt on God's wondrous plan for 
the salvation of fallen men. He told the history 
of the Son of man from His birth up to the final 
scene on Calvary. In strangely agitated tones he 
spoke of the earthly ending to the life of Him who 
had wept and mourned over Jerusalem. In his 
words there was no sectarian spirit of bigotry, his 

F 
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fervent address was free from cant and idle repe- 
tition. His religion was, as all knew, a matter of 
daily life, not put on with his coat on Sundays ; 
and all were moved on that Christmas morning as 
they rarely were. Tears rolled down the faces of 
many men and boys who were seldom moved to 
any outward show of feeling. 

Perhaps he had a presentiment in making that 
touching address that he was speaking there for 
the last time ; and that far-away, rapt look in his 
eyes came from an inward conviction that the 
Master would soon call him to Himself. Who can 
say ? Before teachers and scholars had met again 
the old seaman and his vessel had gone down at 
sea, there to rest until the command shall be given 
to the sea to give up her dead. 

Alas ! that in the same Sunday-school with that 
true old Christian there should have been so un- 
mitigated a hypocrite and humbug as the skipper 
who went by the name of Old Grab, who, after 
standing up in that room to " testify " and "to 
give thanks fur crownin' marcies vouchsafed to him 
on his last voyage," went home to get drunk on his 
smuggled brandy. 

That irrepressible salt-water sprite, Scoot, re- 
marked, after one of Old Grab's public thanks- 
givings, that " the old varmint put him in mind of 
a biled owl. ,, 
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There was more in Scoot 's comparison than 
might be generally understood; ow ,n ■••«— — * 
regarded with favour by the coast peoj 
rites were observed by some of the less 
marsh folks ; and an owl, parboiled, wit 
on, was supposed to have some very 
close connection with the devil. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OLD TITLARK'S DOMAIN. 

The sexton of the marshland church by the sea 
knew more about grave-digging than he did about 
ornithology. He got the nickname of "Titlark" 
because of a nest of the meadow pipit, or titlark of 
the flats, which he had found once. It was full of 
young birds ; he reared them carefully, but always 
insisted that they were skylarks, until at last he 
was obliged to confess his error. He was notori- 
ously self-opinionated, and the lads were jubilant 
when they could catch him tripping in any matter. 
When a son was born to him, he too, according to 
marsh custom, was called by the same name. As 
long as they remained in the marshes, they were 
known as old and young Titlark. 

Folks were long-lived, as a rule, about Marshton ; 
a funeral was quite an event there, and one which 
the sexton made the most of. He would be seen 
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coming down the street in the direction of the 
churchyard, with his bright shovel and pick on his 
shoulder, followed at a respectful distance by the 
younger Titlark, who carried a coil of rope in his 
hand. He had a gruesome way, intended to be 
humorous, of telling the numerous acquaintances 
he met, as he walked slowly along towards the 
church, that he was going to bury them. 

The village lads always said that young Titlark's 
life was rendered bitter to him by the fact that he 
had to polish that shovel and pick every Saturday, 
when he cleaned the family knives and forks. The 
amount of bathbrick used on those two implements 
was something fabulous, according to their account. 

The churchyard was shaded by finely grown old 
walnut-trees, and one of Titlark's duties was to see 
that they were properly thrashed down in the nut 
season. The old crones of the district stated — and 
it was a matter of fact — that " when we fit old 
Boneypart, some consarned in the Guv'nment cum 
'an' offered a lot o' money fur them big walnut-trees 
fur tu turn 'em inter musket-stocks ; but them as 
had tu du with 'em and the church wouldn't hear 
on it." 

When the men thrashed those trees, 1 
to tell them they need not be very p£ 
picking them all up ; he could see to th 
straightened up after they had done. 
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was always taken, and Den, Scoot, and Winder 
used to help over the work and secure a goodly 
store for themselves. Those walnuts were fine, 
and thoroughly appreciated by the three boys, who 
were favoured in being allowed to assist the Tit- 
larks in their manifold duties, in consideration of 
Denzil's relationship to the Portreeve, who had the 
business connected with the plumbing and glazing, 
and other matters needing frequent attention, in 
the old parish church. 

As winter drew near, the primitive warming 
apparatus inside the building had to be got into 
working order again ; and that was one of old 
Titlark's times for having what he termed a 
"reg'lar rootin' out." 

The only bit of work inside the church that he 
would intrust to Titlark the younger and our three 
friends, was the scaring and routing out of the 
white owls, and poking up the bats that had 
undisturbed possession there for many months in 
the year. 

That was the time for more larks than one. 
The four became so energetic over their work now 
and again, that old Tit would rush from subter- 
ranean regions underneath them, and ask what they 
y " whoopin', hollerin', and rampagin' 
a church in that scandalous fashion, like 
young cart-hosses." 
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They did certainly wake the poor owls up most 
effectually, causing them to mop and mow in their 
fright like so many feathered lunatics. As to the 
bats, young Tit said, " I has 'em along o' me a 
goodish bit at times. " 

He confided, as a profound secret, to the three 
boys one day, that he'd heard his father tell his 
mother that " Things " (with a large T) had been 
seen coming up the long churchyard path of a 
night, and some of them were moving over the 
graves, but they made no noise — the true figure 
of them had never been seen plain. 

Scoot and Winder exchanged significant looks. 

" Did yer father tell it to yerself as well as to 
yer mother, Tit ? " asked Winder. 

" No, I on'y heard him ; he didn't know as I 
was by." 

It might be thought only a curious coincidence, 
perhaps, but the evening of the day on which 
young Titlark repeated this to the boys — Winder 
was getting a well-grown lad now, and in the con- 
fidence of his father — as soon as it was dark his 
father, and Scoot's with him, lounged up to Tit- 
lark's house, where they remained in close con- 
versation with him for some time, after which 
they left him in most friendly fashion. 

Next day young Tit was seen looking out of his 
bedroom window in a very doleful fashion. Scoot 
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noticed him, and observed to Winder that he'd 
perhaps " bin 'bliged tu hev sum med'cine o' some 
sort or other." 

It was true in a sense, but it was an application 
of ash stick administered to him by old Titlark, 
which gave him severe tingling sensations not 
soon forgotten. After that he never told again of 
" Things " being seen in the churchyard. 

Titlark junior did not take to his father's pro- 
fession. The polishing of that shovel and pick 
proved too much for him. He bolted one day 
and enlisted as a soldier, dying later on, sword 
in hand, in India. Poor Tit ! there was much 
good in him. 

There were many things about which a lad had 
to keep his tongue " 'twixt his teeth," as they said 
in Marshton. Any tripping and indiscretion in 
conversation was apt to be visited sharply on the 
offender. Not that any dark or desperate deeds 
were committed, but smuggling was held to be a 
very venial offence ; whilst the life of a babbler or 
tale-bearer was rendered impossible to him in the 
marshlands. The simple fact was, all smuggled 
when they got the chance ; the part of the coast 
where Marshton lay was notorious for it. It did 
not in the least interfere with their duties as fathers 
or husbands, nor yet with their religious ones. 
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Most of them went to chapel, and a few to church. 
If one was caught in the act of importing without 
paying Caesar his dues, he suffered for it, and 
suffered without complaint. Tradition said that 
once or twice those who had been captured had 
implicated others. They paid the penalty for 
doing so. " 'Twas on'y them as hed furrin blood 
in 'em as did thet," the crones said. Lifelong 
banishment from the marshes was the result, 
and their names became a by-word in the fishing 
quarter and along the shores. 

From what I have been able to gather, the 
practice has not yet quite died out there ; but that 
is a matter that does not concern us here. 

There were some weird and ghostly stories con- 
nected with old Titlark's domain, invented doubt- 
less, many of them, by the bolder spirits and keener 
wits on the flats, to suit their own purposes. It 
was rumoured that figures had been seen rising 
out of the flat - slabbed, moss - covered tombs. 
Winder and Scoot believed in these tales most 
firmly. Winder could have told, had he been so 
indiscreet, that not only did ghostlike forms arise, 
but they also disappeared beneath the great stones 
bearing strange -looking packages in their arms. 
Some of the slabs, massive though they were, 
moved easily, if you were let into the secret. 
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Another story circulated freely to the effect that 
creatures like huge bears had been seen rushing 
over the flats and through the churchyard at a 
terrific speed, yet in perfect silence. Many of the 
fisher lads and lasses could swear to having seen 
them when coming from their boats through the 
marshes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A LONGSHORE RAMBLE. 

Fortunately for Denzil's development as a natur- 
alist, if not for the family exchequer, the branch 
of trade at which he and his father worked gave 
them little or no employment at certain seasons 
of the year ; so he was able to give more time to 
the pursuit of knowledge of the ways and haunts 
of the wild-fowl than his elders approved. At an 
early age Den kept a note and sketch book, which 
he found valuable in after-life. 

One day, in his wanderings, he found himself 
on a long strip of sandy beach quite different from 
that part of the shore which he more commonly 
frequented. It was on a fine day in June, and 
very hot ; a blue dancing mist hung over the water 
and the shingly sand-blown beach. This spot was 
higher than the parts Den had already traversed ; 
coarse sand, large stones, and pebbles, mixed with 
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broken shells — all above high-water mark — com- 
posed the flooring. Scattered here and there were 
stunted blackthorn bushes, which struggled for ex- 
istence, blown all in one direction by the fierce 
winds that swept up from the sea. Low, tough, 
trailing brambles crept over the shingle and larger 
stones; and where there was the least chance of 
nourishment, long wiry grass shot up all round 
about. 

It was a dead calm on the water, not a sail was 
in sight, for little trade was doing. Out on the 
water, about a hundred yards or so from the shore, 
a couple of herring gulls were fishing in their own 
fashion. They were not very common on that 
shore, and when disturbed were very shy. Seeing 
something moving, they flapped right out to sea. 
Nothing was to be seen except the guard-ship a 
mile or more away: he had to pass close to her 
as he jogged on, for she was moored on the flats, 
and surrounded by the water at high tide. "A 
rest will not hurt me," Den thought, and he sidled 
round the stunted blackthorns, the highest of 
them not over four feet, in quest of a little shade. 

Sitting there very quietly, thinking of nothing in 
particular, looking on the hot* bright sand, he saw 
a flash of light run up a stone and rest on the top. 
It was a lizard on a fly-catching trip. Flies and 
many small beetles are very numerous about spots 
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like these. He was not more than a yard from 
Den, and he could note the peculiar rise and fall of 
his throat, and the' play of his little tongue. This 
species is larger than the heath lizard, and his 
colouring is very different, being a shining yellow- 
green with darker markings, not so bright nor so 
"large as the green Jersey lizard. He found many 
like him afterwards, but only one on that part of 
the shore. 

A piping whistle sounds just overhead ; looking 
up, he saw a pair of ring-dotterels, or sand-larks, 
as the coast dwellers call them, fly over and drop 
somewhere behind him. They have come from 
the salt flats close at hand. Another pair comes 
over, and then, when they have pitched, a feeble 
pipe or peep is heard. This was one of the 
breeding - stations of the common but beautiful 
little plover, or ring-dotterel, and Den intended to 
have a look at them. As he rose, master lizard 
made a bolt; a few more steps on the shingle 
disturb several more like himself, which scuttled 
off quickly under the stones and creeping brambles. 

As Den advances the piping is heard more dis- 
tinctly, quite close to him it seems. A pair shoot 
up from one side, and then settle within a few 
yards and pipe most plaintively. He has a full 
view of them as they stand on the bare sand and 
shingle, looking hard at him as they pipe; every 
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motion is as plain, and the plumage is as distinct, 
as though they stood there specially for his obser- 
vation. The little breasts rise and fall in their 
great excitement as they pipe, their wings shift in 
short uneasy movements, and their little feet pat 
the shingle. It will not do to move: innocent 
and beautiful as the birds are, nature has given' 
them the actor's art to perfection ; one step forward 
on the lad's side and the pair would appear to be 
feathered cripples, one so badly wounded in the 
wing that recovery would seem impossible, whilst 
the other would be sadly afflicted in the legs and 
feet. 

Denzil had no wish to alarm the pretty creatures, 
nor to look for their young ones that were huddled 
up in some hollow by the side of one or other of 
the larger stones which were scattered about here 
and there. 

In all his longshore shootings — and he was early 
intrusted with a gun — he never shot a dotterel; 
the coast men do not care ever to hurt them : the 
birds have robins' law. 

Leaving the part where the dotterels breed, Den 
takes a track leading to the salt flats. Here the 
sea-kale or wild cabbage grows in abundance ; the 
place is covered with it for long distances, a break 
here and there being caused by the grey sea-blite. 
Then comes rough shingle and wiry grass. 
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At this point the coast-guard meets him. " I 
was looking at you through my glass," he says ; 
"there's not many would care to rest on that 
ground : there's too many things running about ; 
that bit of beach has a bad name, my boy ; it is 
run over with poisonous creatures, folks say." In 
spite of Den's assertion that they are quite harm- 
less, he shakes his head, and assures him they are 
just like some things he was acquainted with, when 
in foreign parts, which were deadly poisonous- 
Birds are different, but all reptiles he holds in 
horror. Den does not stay long here, but passing 
over the saltings — the strip of land between the 
sea and the sea-wall — enters the marsh. In the 
distance a dark belt shows, fading in a long line 
into the swamp lands, the marsh fleet or lagoon. 
Keeping close to the edge of the reeds, he creeps 
along. Wild ducks paddle out with their flapper 
brood in numbers, and make for the other side. 
Moor-hens flap up and squatter on either side, and 
a general commotion ensues. Something shoots 
out from the tangled roots on which the lad has 
placed his foot. It is a large eel — the water 
abounds with them ; they make short work of any 
young of the reed-building birds that may impru- 
dently have wished to see the world before they 
were fit to travel. You will find the eels gorging 
wherever other fish spawn and the birds have their 
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young in the reeds. So plentiful were they in that 
season in Den's youth, that no one cared to carry 
them home. Things are altered now ; a fine eel of 
three or four pounds' weight, — the silver-bellied or 
sharp-nosed eel, not the frog-headed or broad-nosed 
species, — is worth money. Still Marshton folks 
cared little for fish or fowl when they could get 
other meat : like St Anthony, they loved the pig 
well fatted. He was highly respected in those 
parts. 

Finding the travelling on the roots very treacher- 
ous, Den gets right on the marsh and skirts the 
lagoon, stepping on some slightly raised portion of 
it. And now there is a glimpse of the wealth of 
bird life. On and about the lagoon, all over the 
surface, fowl are swimming and paddling. One 
lot are coots, clicking and clanking. Over them, 
high up, a marsh-harrier, the duck-hawk of the 
marshes, is sailing. He comes lower — lower yet — 
he is near enough and pounces. The coots are as 
ready for him as he for them, and as he pounces, 
with a loud clank they flirt the water up, enough to 
swamn him, before they dive. The marsh folks 

lways a reason for their local names of the 
they call him the coot-teaser. The fowl 

, however, always escape him so easily. 

n plovers, pewits, are all round about, 

ing and squeaking out their mournful pewit 
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— weet, weet, pewit — weet. They have their 
young with them, and as Den passes quite near, 
they go through their clever broken wing and leg 
performance, even falling to the ground in a dying 
state. No need for it all; he does not intend 
to molest them. As he proceeds a redshank or 
pool snipe comes to meet him, yelping his loudest, 
starting up a couple of hares from the mole hillocks. 
These hillocks are covered with fine herbage, the 
best feed in the marshes. One farmer there had 
all his land levelled ; he was not the first to do so ; 
and even now many a one is ignorant that the 
long-nosed little Hercules, the mole, is a good 
friend to the farmer or stock-grazier, making the 
ground fruitful by his labours. 

The herons do not frequent this part ; the water 
is too deep for them. It is not brackish here ; still 
it is unfit for drinking, flat and soft to the taste. 
The fresh streams that run into the flats from the 
higher grounds filter through the spongy soil and 
fill this large hollow. From this again it filters 
through to the dykes near the sea-wall. The 
brooks that find their way here are to all appearance 
rapid ones, and you would expect them to be full of 
fish, but it is not so. We have searched them : 
plenty of long green weeds are there, but all our 
pains only resulted in sticklebacks, or, as they call 
them there, crow-fish. The streams that run from 
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the water-meads down to the salt water, on the 
contrary, have plenty of eels and flounders. The 
head of these streams was one of the favourite 
resorts of Den's boyhood ; he got many a quilting 
for going there. 

It was a water-lane — a public way for any cart- 
horse or cow that the owners might think fit to 
take there — as wide as an ordinary road ; high and 
very steep banks were on either side, covered with 
ash and alder. All sorts of tangle flourished close 
to the water, which was never more than a foot 
deep, and in some places not so deep. Water- 
cress, and a thick growing plant they called water- 
parsley, covered the bottom, except where the 
current had made a clear lane through the middle. 
One day Den was going through this with the 
miller's son, when a fine silver-bellied eel dashed 
out from the weeds where he had been concealed ; 
they could follow his course for a long way down 
the clear bed of the stream. This excited Den ; 
but when his companion told him not only eels in 
plenty but also dabchicks were to be caught, the 
temptation was too much for him, and he quietly 
planned an exploring expedition with one or two 
companions whom he knew to be always ready for 
sport. 

They started from home on a morning fixed 
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upon between themselves, trim and neat, as their 
mothers liked to send them to school ; but instead 
of going there, they hurried away up the water-lane 
to capture dabchicks and big eels. The plan of 
campaign was that two were to pull up the weeds 
and water-cress by the roots, and the other two 
were to catch the eels as fast as they were 
dislodged. But, alas ! the eels bolted out between 
the small hands and legs so fast, that they were only 
as so many flashes of light in the eyes of their 
would-be captors ; and in their eagerness they only 
fell over each other in the water. Then they fought 
all round because the job had not gone off as they 
expected. The uprooted weeds floating down the 
main stream told their own tale; and when the 
four boys found their way back to the starting- 
point, their mothers^ were awaiting them there. 
I will draw a veil over what followed. To be 
" quilted " by their fathers was bad, but there was 
a humiliation about the whipping from the maternal 
hand which is not easily described. In spite of 
chastisement, as the four grew older they gained 
experience. Dabchick or water-rail both had to 
look alive when they were on the hunt ; and when 
the gates of the tidal mill-pond were up, few 
flounders or eels escaped their spears. The 
younger children idolised Den and his friends, for 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 

In Denzil's time the saltings and the si 
the stub, was No-man's Land, as far as 
legs could carry him on a long day's prow 
were boards fixed on stout poles, here a 
which set forth in complicated legal 1 
rights of certain individuals to the flo 
jetsam of the foreshore, with all privilej 
unto belonging. But these were unhei 
one stopped to read them. On a warm 
day the folks would have fallen asleep 
tough a job, and in wintry weather, wi 
from the nor'ard, fowl coming up off th 
the salt spindrift making your eyes si 
would not care to spell the matter out. 
One ho arse- voiced, hardened old sea-c 
remember, who was ordered to replace 
portion of cargo on the spot where he hai 
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This he refused to do in the strongest nautical 
terms at his command, offering at the same time 
to fight the matter out there and then. On this 
he was mildly requested to look at the notice-board 
close to him. " He was no scholard," he replied, 
and had no desire to be one, with a few round 
oaths directed at those who were. However, he 
was compelled reluctantly to give up the treasure- 
trove — in this case a couple of two-gallon casks 
full of spirits, which had been half buried in the 
sand. 

The excise officers had work to do in those days. 
Sometimes a swift-sailing boat, whose only fault 
was that she carried a valuable cargo, would be 
sawn asunder in the middle and sold to make 
fishermen's huts of. 

Police proper there were none, only a constable. 
He was a mason, and a mild-spoken individual. 
There was little he could do, but it was considered 
essential to the dignity of the locality that it should 
possess a constable ! Sometimes a serious dispute 
would take place over a small portion of flotsam, 
and the matter would be fought out on the shore 
— the conqueror carrying off the spoil, and the 
vanquished receiving a " quilting." Then was the 
time for the Marshton constable to show his 
authority. On getting home from his work the 
matter would be reported to him, the effect of 
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which would be that he would sit lost in thought 
for about half an hour. 

Then he would have his tea, after telling his wife 
to send the children out to play. Tea over, he 
attired himself carefully in his church-going suit, 
composed of fawn-coloured trousers, low shoes, 
blue swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, a stiff 
satin stock, and a waistcoat of most dazzling 
splendour in the eyes of the juveniles. It was 
made of strong thick brocade, that had been 
presented to him by some fishing (?) friend, and 
was bright grass -green in colour. The village 
tailor had done his very best at that garment ; and 
on it were brilliant buttons, also the present of 
another fishing (?) friend. With a chimney-pot 
hat of antique style, he put the finishing-touch to 
his attire. How the boys used to admire the 
whole get-up ! 

Opening his house door he would request his 
wife to fetch him his staff and silk handkerchief, 
and he used to stand there in all his glory whilst 
she got these articles. That staff came from some 
old curiosity -shop. Originally, I am convinced, 
it had been a small idol in a heathen land. This 
he wrapped up in the silk handkerchief and placed 
in one of his long tail pockets. Then he started 
out, the wonder and admiration of all. As he 
passed down the long village street in his official 
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dignity, it would be whispered that he was "goin' 
to take 'em away somewhere an' lock 'em up!" 
That idol banging against his legs as he walked 
had a solemnising effect on the youngsters. It 
was taken out at the house of the transgressor, 
and a smart rap was administered on the door 
with it. " In the name of the law," they who 
followed would hear him say ; then he entered, and 
the door would be closed, leaving the awestruck 
youngsters standing without. They could only 
dimly surmise the dread proceedings within. Pres- 
ently the recipient of the beating would arrive, and 
enter also. After that no more was known to out- 
siders until some of the neighbours down the village 
street would be roused at midnight by thundering 
knocks at their house doors. They were caused 
by that idol in the constable's pocket, as he swayed 
to and fro, hugging the shore, or rather the door 
frames, closely, on his homeward way, his tall hat 
on the back of his head, whilst in a very reedy 
quavering voice he sang to the best of his ability 
that touching air, " The Flowers of the Forest." 

There was something very conciliating in those 
dumpy, dark-green bottles. If disputes could be 
lowadays in the same manner, what lots of 
; time and money might be saved ! 
id-hearted neighbourly man was the con- 
he was never in a hurry to bring out his 
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idol. Once, when he was called out, he asked, 
" Are they fightin' ? " 

" Yes," was the reply, " as hard as they kin go 
it." 

"Ah, well, one or the other on 'em will soon 
hev their whack ; you run back an' tell how I'm 
comin' as soon as ever I git my staff." He took 
care to wait till the two had cleared off, for he was 
philosophical as well as kind-hearted. 

Some distance from Philip Magnier's homestead, 
on the edge of the marshes, close to the highroad, 
there used to be a small but very substantially 
built farmhouse, on rising ground, surrounded by 
barns and other outbuildings. Sheltered from the 
winds, a little lower down, was a small orchard 
well stocked with fruit-trees, which were old like 
the buildings, and like them covered with moss 
and lichens. Ponds of fresh water stood round 
about. Apart from the other buildings was one 
capable of holding about fifty people. It was Old 
Grab's chapel, or as the folks called it, his preach- 
ing shop. He said " it was a long way for 'em to 
get to a church, and he had a notion it warn't 
right for folks to live and die like heathen ; " so 
he built this at his own cost, and then he preached 
to them himself, giving it them strong and warm, 
as they said. They said too that he drank enough 
smuggled brandy " fur ter scald a hog, and yet he 
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preached about renderin' Caesar his doos, and the 
sinfulness of gettin' drunk, in a way to make yer 
cry. 

One of his neighbours talking of him one day, 
said in a mysterious whisper — for he was much 
feared by those round — " Folks say his psalm -sing- 
ing crew help him, but I can't say for sure. I 
ain't helped him ; but that there house is bigger 
inside than what it is out, and his hosses has been 
found all of a sweat of a morning, and that tired ! 
He said they was hag-ridden ; and that spirits 
moved on the earth, a lot of 'em, and strong 'uns 
too. He's preached to his crew about the Witch 
of Endor, after his hosses has been hag -rode, 
enough to make yer shake in yer shoes." 

Twenty years later Den stood on the same spot, 
but the buildings were empty. Apparently they 
had been deserted for some time. The casements 
had been blown to pieces, only the iron frames 
were left hanging. Before the door tufts of rushes 
had sprung up between the flags of the roughly 
paved path, and small pools were here and there. 
Most of the old trees in the orchard were prone 
on the ground, not dead, for their roots were not 
exposed, but sloped down by the wind. The reed- 
thatching was blown off or rotten; from a pool 
that used to supply the house with drinking-water 
some wild ducks flew up, and one could see, by 
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the tracks on the surface of the reed - covered 
cattle-pond, that wild-fowl made it one of their 
feeding-spots. 

It was a dull evening in late autumn, and the 
sun had gone down, leaving a weird kind of after- 
glow behind. Den felt chill and uncomfortable, 
so he made for the road again, where he soon 
overtook an old man, bent with 'hard work in the 
fields. 

"Can you tell me anything about the deserted 
place back yonder ? " asked Denzil, adding that he 
had known it many years ago. 

" That I just ken," he said, shaking his head in 
a mournful way. " I lived in that there house 
'leven year. I was head carter to him as owned 
it. Ye see that 'ere chimbley ? Ain't it a big 'un ? 
Many a time hev I been up thear. Ah ! there's 
hidden places in that 'ere chimbley as no man 
could think on. 'Tis a powerful strong-built place ; 
all the wood is oak ; them big beams that runs 
across the ceilin' have got box places like in 'em, 
fur them as knows where to look fur 'em. We 
all had notice giv' us ; fur they said the old gentle- 
man was a-goin' to his son in furrin parts. But 
he never did, for he died queer" — the marsh term 
for a suicide. " Some of us — I was one on 'em — 
hed ter pint out the hidin'-places ; they made us 
do it, they was so masterful-like, and I see a pair 
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o' pistols stickin' out o' one o' their pockets. 
Well, we showed 'em, an' then they said as we 
could go." 

"And where is the chapel he used to preach 
in?" 

" It was pulled down long ago. Seems like ye 
knowed a lot about the place, mister." 

Yes, Den could have told about the whole crew 
and their hag-ridden hosses and long fishing-lines. 

One morning after a storm a skiff was found on 
the beach, bottom upwards. Beside it was a sack 
full of rabbits that had been washed up by the tide. 
All about were traces of prowlers. That daring 
old skipper, Winder Bill, or, as he was more 
commonly called, Winder, said, " He reckoned 
it had been a rough trip, and an ill-payin' one 
fur all consarned in it." When it was safe to do 
so, the two that had formed the crew of that skiff 
told their tale to Winder, and a queer one it was. 

No one knew whence Winder Bill had drifted 
to the north Kent shore. He was uncle to Den's 
friend Winder. The whole family had received 
that nickname because the head of it had been 
an adept in beaching a fishing-boat — in winding 
it up on the shore. He was a short thick-set man 
of great strength, broad-chested, and one of the 
best at handling a vessel along the coast. For 
swimming and diving there was not his equal. 
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He knew where the fowl gathered and how to sail 
to them ; so his services were in frequent request. 
His voice sounded like the growl of a Newfound- 
land dog, and he was noted for strong salt-water 
language, more pointed than refined. Strong likes 
and dislikes he showed, and there were some whom 
he never would allow aboard his craft. " A fool 
aboard is a bad cargo," he would say. Most of 
his friends were such as could keep their tongues 
quiet and " themselves to themselves." Places 
to which most men gave a wide berth he liked to 
visit. The fowl had a knack of gathering in these 
lone spots, and he knew it; and he and the boy 
Denzil often went there together, in spite of pro- 
phetic warnings that they would be found dead 
in the marshes some day. 

One lonely wave-washed place, difficult to get 
at from the main shore, and not easy to reach in 
a boat, was their favourite spot for watching the 
birds. They never carried a gun then, for both 
hands were needed in the boat. It was a bank, 
very nearly an island, flat and covered with sand, 
shingle, and the only coarse, wiry, stunted vege- 
tation that can live there. On one side of it was 
the open sea, on the other creeks, gullies, and 
dykes ; then, stretching away in the distance, the 
wild marshes. On that spit of sand two long 
poles, old masts of fishing-boats, were planted for 
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sea-marks. On one a broken fishing-basket was 
lashed; to the top of the other a length of old 
fishing-net. There they stood, mournful -looking 
objects, fully in keeping with all their surroundings. 
The first time Denzil went to that place the 
equinoctials were blowing; the clouds to seaward 
were heavy, but not threatening, when he reached 
it. It was high tide, and the water lively, though 
not to his idea dangerously so. The waves reached 
up, lapping the edge of the spit. He was so intent 
on the motions of the birds and their cries, that 
he did not look out to sea for some time. When 
at last he did so, Den saw a sight that made his 
heart jump to his mouth, and he ran for his life. 
A great breaker was coming up full speed ; it broke, 
reaching nearly to his feet. Fortunately he had 
not far to run before reaching safety, for the next 
wave covered the spit, and then the waters rushed 
and roared over the spot where Den had stood, 
and into the creek beyond. Sea and sky looked 
all one colour; the few vessels in sight rose and 
fell with the waters, sometimes visible on the high 
crest of a wave, then again lost to sight in a trough 
below, only their flags on the masts to be seen. 
As to the poles fixed and secured on the spit of 
sand, they swayed with the rush of water. The 
letigth of fishing-net streamed out like a pennant 
while the old basket wriggled to and fro wildly 
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They answered their purpose well on that danger- 
ous bank. 

Denzil had been told that a few black terns visited 
the spit, and that shelducks — sheldrakes — nested 
in the rabbit-holes on a high part of the spit which 
the tide did not reach. At the proper time he paid 
another visit there ; a long tramp it was, full nine 
miles. If you went in a boat it was farther, be- 
cause of the windings of the creeks and arms of 
the sea before you reached the open water. Whilst 
he was there a small boat ran in. 

" What cheer, my lad, what cheer ? " It was 
Winder Bill. " Come aboard, my son ; 'tis a long 
tramp fur ye. I be goin' right back to harbour. 
Come aboard." 

It was a sail to be remembered. For thirteen 
miles they made their way through the haunts of 
the fowl. The tide was on the ebb, so they kept 
mid-channel. On each side, on the ooze, the birds 
were feeding and paddling ; all kinds that kept the 
shores were there. 

" Ye see, my son, there's more fowl to be seen 
from a boat than on shore; but what a chap ye 
are fur cruisin' in rum places." 

After that, as a special mark of his favour and 
goodwill, he often invited Den to bear him com- 
pany with his "scribblm* book," as he called it, 
and to "hev a day on it." 
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One day when the lad was about half-way thither, 
Bill's boat ran round a bend of the creek. " Come 
aboard, my son, 'tis plain sailin' to-day." 

They reached the spit, the little craft was moored, 
and they landed. It was a splendid day, the place 
looked bright and even gay for that locality. As 
they sat there smoking and yarning, a Revenue 
cutter, dashed round a point and came at full speed 
towards their landing-place. 

"Ah, my lad," said Winder, "a pretty sight, 
ain't it ? The pretty cretur walks it as though she 
was alive." 

Two of the crew landed. Winder Bill saluted, 
man-of-war fashion, saying, " Good arternoon, 
gen'lemen." They were on No-man's Land, and 
not trespassing on any Crown lands. At a signal 
a third appeared, and they patrolled the sand-pit 
in aH directions, and then went down to the shore, 
where they looked intently at the little craft. 

" Bide here, my lad," muttered Bill, and down 
he went towards them. Soon Den saw the excise 
officers get on board their cutter again, and stand 
out to sea. 

When Bill rejoined Denzil he sat for some time 
silently puffing great clouds of smoke from his 
pipe ; then he spoke. "If ever a chowter-headed 
son of a sea-cook was glad to see the small wake 
of a craft at a distance, I be that : not fur my own 
sake, but because ye be with me. What whisper 
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has reached 'em now? It is here, on the spit," 
he said close in Den's ear, " and here it must lie 
for a time ; 'tis in the old shelduck's burrow. 
We'll make sail from this port now. There's a 
trifle there will please ye, my lad." It reached 
Den later on. 

When Winder Bill yarned, he never spun 
" cuffers " ; in his wide experience he had seen 
strange things enough. They sounded wild to 
some of the mud-nozzlers, as the stay-at-home 
ones were called in the marshes; but later expe- 
rience confirmed all he told. 

Rough -voiced, large-hearted Bill passed away 
before Den left Longshore. He never could say 
much on the subject of this old smuggling friend ; 
it moved him always. 

" My cruise is nearly over," the old skipper 
had said with difficulty, as his end drew near. 
"Bless your kind hearts, my lads; don't grieve, 
it hurts me." 

Soon his mind began to wander; he was far 
away, living over again a part of his past life, and 
his voice rang out wildly — 

" Rake her fore and aft ! Boarders — away there ! 
— away ! " Then came a pause. The next time 
he spoke it was in calm sensible tones. 

" I've had — a long cruise — it is — over. I've got 
to anchor. Good-bye — dear lads ! — all's well ! " 

H 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BAULK AND WINKLE JOE. 

Den's favourite among the shore - shooters was 
"Baulk," — good-natured, unfashionable, accumu- 
lating Baulk. What his eyes saw and desired he 
would have, if his legs and hands, supplemented by 
his gun and leaping-pole, could procure it for him ; 
— anything in or about the marshes, that is to say. 
All the flats, mile upon mile of them, were cut up 
by dykes and lagoons of various width and depth, 
with the marsh main-road leading on to the sea- 
wall. Definite boundaries existed, although they 
were not easily recognisable by strangers. For 
one man to trespass on the marsh or flat of 
another, was an unpardonable offence, unless per- 
mission had previously been sought and obtained ; 
and it was fiercely resented by the grazier pro- 
prietors or renters for the time being. The sea- 
wall, the saltings, and the shore were common 
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property, or any rate free to all ; but what was on 
the marshlands in the way of fin, fur, or feather, 
belonged to those who owned them. 

There was one marketable commodity there in 
vast quantities in the proper seasons. Mushrooms 
grew fine and large on the grazing lands. If you 
were caught in the act of taking them, the matter 
was very simply settled : either you received a 
right good thrashing, or you gave one to some one 
else. Each took the law so far as it was possible 
into his own hands. This system was found to 
work well; it did not run you into needless law 
expenses. Occasionally after having, as the folks 
said, " knocked each other into cocked-hats," and 
honour being satisfied, the trespassers, or the 
owner and the offender, would repair together to 
the one bare bleak inn on the foreshore and wash 
down any remaining ill-feeling in a tumbler of ague 
medicine. Having done that, they often returned, 
both parties, to the contested or forbidden ground 
again, or an invitation to come at some future time 
was freely given. 

In Baulk's case extreme measures were rarely 
resorted to, for with his long ash leaping-pole, 
having a circular piece fixed at its bottom, he 
would leap and clear all the dykes that came in his 
way, followed only by as many and as hearty 
curses as were bestowed on that naughty little 
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jackdaw of Rheims. Flighter, Spring-heel-Jack, 
the Kangaroo, were the titles given him. Neither 
curses nor nicknames had any effect on Baulk. 
ok toll from man and beast, each in its 
— hares, rabbits, fish, and wild-fowl, and 
Doms too. His speech was slow and drawl- 
i curious contradiction to his movements. 
;ich things hed bin made an' growed fur 
:ler people, they'd oughter hev their names 
about 'em sumwheres," he was wont to 

Ik was a very prince of marsh-trotters, and 
■ of all wild creatures ; in fact he lived with 
entirely, one might say. With him Den 
I over the flats for whole days in succession, 
•aphic anecdotes about the marsh folks were 
ling to be remembered. He took life as be 

it, in a merry, happy-go-lucky fashion. A 
f one of the graziers — Ned — was a great 
ite of his and of Den's. " Master Ned has 
pod to me many a time when I was run hard 
id," he would say to Den. " He give me 
re shootin' suit. He said it was old, an' he 
led it warn't up to much. Why, bless ye, it 

to me to be brand span new, an' fits me as 
been measured fur it." 

women and children, as well as to birds and 
Is, Baulk was gentle and considerate; but 
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when he was affronted by one of Jiis own sex, the 
less there was in his way the better it was for all. 
Baulk's greatest pride were Master Ned's grey- 
hounds, for he had trained them; and he had 
broken in Ned's pointers too. Some of the far- 
mers had men up from the fens of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridge, — " amphibious nondescripts " these 
were called by would-be wits amongst the other 
graziers. These men were always much disliked 
on the flats ; they brought strange ways with them, 
such as were not approved of by the marsh folks. 

One morning Baulk was giving Master Ned's 
long-dogs a spin after a hare. She cleared the 
dykes and entered a farmer's marsh, near to where 
two of the strange " lookers " had their beats. 
Clearing the dyke with his leaping-pole, Baulk 
followed his dogs, and they killed in the marsh. 
Whilst he stood there caressing his dogs, the hare 
in his hands, the men came up and demanded it 
from him, threatening at the same time to kill the 
dogs. 

Then was the time to see the gentle Baulk trans- 
formed — Baulk who never killed a worm without 
reason. The low pleasant voice the women found 
it so agreeable to listen to — and they must be 
allowed some judgment in certain matters — became 
hoarse with passion, and he fairly roared. Stamp- 
ing the round piece of wood off the end of his ash 
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leaping-pole, he grasped it in the middle, his eyes 
flashing fire. 

"Ye pair o' web-footed mud-nozzlers, thet's hed 
tu leave yer own drowned land because ye hadn't 
got the sense tu swim ! You'll hurt the dogs ! I'll 
squash ye ! " And swinging his pole in a dangerous 
fashion, he made for the strangers, a dog on either 
side of him first, and then both a little in front, 
showing their teeth, all ready for the fray. The 
Lincolnshire men fled ; and it was well they did, 
for Baulk, not being likely to control himself when 
opposed, was still less likely to keep his dogs in 
check, either of which could have coursed and 
pulled down a stag unwounded. 

All the way home he was in a state of great ex- 
citement, now and again giving vent to his feelings 
in words addressed to the dogs. " Hurt ye, would 
they? I'd ha' died first. I'd never ha' looked 
Master Ned in the face agin if a hair o' yer heads 
hed been hurt." 

I believe that was the last occasion on which 
Baulk's temper burst its bounds ; repeated attacks 
of fever and ague finished the poor fellow a little 
later on, to Denzil's sorrow as well as that of 
others. 

In the summer-time, when the reed warblers 
came to build their nests, it was a continual 
chatter in the marshes day and night. The sedge 
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birds built near at hand in the swamp, on the 
other side of the wall which separated Den's 
friend's orchard from the open marshes. If the 
lads thought the birds were not sufficiently lively, 
they would throw stones in the reeds and make a 
plash in the water. That would start them again 
in fine style. 

Round the edge of the pond the wild-fowl fre- 
quented most, wild celery grew in profusion. 
Baulk told Den the fowl loved that plant, and he 
often saw feathers about the place, which confirmed 
the statement. 

Many a fine bird that had never been shot or its 
plumage injured would Den see in his shooter 
friend's hands from time to time. When the fowl 
came off the water to feed on the wild celery, 
whilst all good people were asleep, by some means 
or other Baulk enticed many of them into his own 
safe-keeping. Clever he was in all relating to the 
creatures of the flats. Den used to watch him on 
the saltings after curlews, with his dog Nettle, a 
long-bodied animal about the size of a fox, with 
ears well pricked up and a bushy fox-like tail. 
Like a fox too, Net was brownish-red in colour 
all over. 

Nettle knew his work as well as his master did. 
Cautiously looking over the flats, Baulk would 
watch for the curlews flitting up and over the 
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slub, and when he thought it was near enough for 
his purpose, he would make a sign to the dog. 
Away would slip Nettle, but without the least 
hurry, into the sea-blite and the bents, on his way 
to the birds. As soon as he was in the right place 
for it, he would show himself, a little bit at a time, 
his tail wagging in the herbage. Then he would 
crouch for a while out of sight. Directly the 
curlews saw him they would gather round him, 
shrieking their loudest. Then was the time to 
show his tactics. He would first slink away, as if 
frightened, towards his master, who lay stretched 
out behind the sea-wall. The din comes nearer, 
the gun is cocked, the birds are in a bunch over- 
head. Bang goes the good old single; one bird 
drops dead, another drops on the slub and wails. 
This is the one Nettle rushes for at top speed, and 
he brings it to his master. 

Poor Nettle met with a sad end; he was run 
over by a cart, a very heavy one, and it killed him. 
The very last time Den saw Baulk, the shore- 
shooter said at once, mournfully, " Poor old Net ! " 

Our friend Denzil was much given to extremes 
in his ways and his behaviour. At times he would 
be the very life of the little band of scapegraces, — 
" scapegoats " some of their parents called them, 
with more justice, at times, than they were aware 
of, — whose company he delighted in; and none 
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would be so full of jokes and yarns as himself. 
But Scoot complained that after these short out- 
breaks "you could not get a word out of him, 
noways, for a week or two; he'd clew right up." 

With his tame birds that he managed to keep in 
some spot or other — his feathered friends and com- 
panions — he was a different being. All their wants 
were anticipated ; he watched them night and day, 
and talked to them, the lads said, in their own 
language. It was certain they understood him. 
One large brown owl he had which followed him 
about like a dog, and watched for his coming, yell- 
ing at times like a feathered demon if Den remained 
away too long. In the dusk of the evening he used 
to walk about with his wise-looking companion 
perched on his arm, free and unfettered, without 
one feather in his fine wings missing. 

The boy had his faults, like all other boys, but 
he was never known to mock at sacred things or 
at any true professor of religion. When he grew 
older he used to say no true naturalist ever could 
fail to see and reverence God in His works. Like 
most other healthy lads, he got into mischief at 
times, and as inevitably he got what the marsh 
folks called his " quiltin'." He loved Baulk dearly, 
and would follow him wherever he could. 

Winkle Joe was another of his friends ; a pale- 
faced boy, who shuffled along, generally carrying 
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his " winkle " basket, with poor ragged clothing, 
which seemed hardly to keep his skin and bones 
together when he reached the bare "winkle hards" 
three miles away, over which the bitter, cutting 
east winds blew, sending the curlews wailing and 
shrieking over the weed-strewn slub. Occasionally, 
as he passed along, a fisher lass would call to him 
from the opposite side of the street, and bid him 
come over and share her meal, tears standing in the 
impulsive girPs fine eyes at the sight of his woe- 
begone figure. He always had a grateful word of 
thanks before he shuffled farther. 

When the tides permitted, Joe picked winkles 
off the ooze, or hards, that fringed the whole 
length of the marshlands at ebb-tide. Many a bit 
of clothing was spared for him by the poor as well 
as the better-off class, and shoes to keep his feet 
from frostbite in the bitter weather ; in the summer 
he always went barefoot. He found a sure sale for 
his winkles after he had boiled them, for they were 
of the finest — he knew just where to paddle for 
them. " Penny wink, wink, O ! " 

" Penny wink ! " from old Joe always brought 
some one or other to the door for a pint of winkles. 
Sometimes he found them spread, comparatively 
speaking, thickly on the ooze ; at others, especially 
in cold weather, they lay thinly. If I wished to 
punish my worst enemy, I would send him to pick 
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a gallon of winkles off the ooze when a nor'-easter 
was blowing full force up the creek. I once tried 
to pick a pint myself when out shooting, and I 
never repeated the job. Use is, however, second 
nature — or is said to be ; and poor Joe's mother 
being a widow, and he her only child, he worked at 
it bravely ; and that small trade was entirely in his 
own hands, for every one knew it would have been 
useless to start an opposition business in winkles — 
no one would have patronised any but Joe. 

When well on to the flats, a watchful, half- 
frightened look was apt to come into the lad's face, 
as though he expected to hear or see something he 
did not altogether like. 

One morning out of many let me describe. He 
reaches the hards, the tide being at low ebb, and 
begins his picking — dreary work at any time, but 
fearfully trying in the winter months. He picks 
close to the edge of the water — in fact, his feet are 
often in it. Judging from the length of time he 
stays in one spot, and his crouching position, he 
must have nearly filled his basket : the winkles are 
thickly spread on the hard just there. 

Round a bend of the creek a shot is heard, and 
a man comes in sight with some sea-birds in his 
hand. He nears the ragged figure busy at his 
winkle-picking, gives a keen look down into the 
water where the winkler had been so busy, and 
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then passes on over the hards, and is soon out of 
sight. The boy, after one long look downwards 
again, slings his basket over his shoulders and 
shuffles away. 

Surely that was a line, just discernible, low down 
in the water. What might have been attached to 
that line is not for us to say ; nor can we tell if in 
the dark later on that line was grappled for from 
some vessel or shore-shooter's skiff. What con- 
nection there was between the man who fired the 
shot and the woe-begone-looking winkler, it is not 
for us to relate. We only know that, two days 
later, there was plenty of ague medicine in the 
houses on the flats. They said "a fresh lot hed 
bin sent 'em — most wondrous strengthenin* stuff — 
just when they wus nearly run out of it." 

None but those who have tried it know what 
dirty and dangerous work it is to get at a good 
mussel-scalp, or to go after shell-fish of any kind in 
the old-fashioned days. The finest mussels were 
as a rule in the most dangerous part of the ooze. 
As to clams, they were worse to get at than 
mussels. You had to go into the gullies up to 
your waist in foul ooze and water, and to dig them 
out of the banks like potatoes. 

This is all changed now, and shell -fish are 
cultivated on scientific principles. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ON CRONES AND CORPSE-LIGH' 

The bird-life on the flats and along th 
not engross the whole of Den's spare 
weeks together he was hardly seen the 
Nance, " worrited to death," as she of 
those " owdacious young varmints," wo 
get anxious about the boy, and hope n< 
come to him. 

But the lads had other hunting-groi 
over. There were the sluices to i: 
wharves to visit, and the tidal mills, 
big quay with its shipping. Old Nance 
a wonder the boys were not drowned t' 
in a week. Nance's tongue ran away 
times. They certainly had some narr 
Occasionally they might be seen on 
the sluice-gates with one of the m: 
fishing for flounders with hook and 
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and Winder looking like animated scarecrows in 
their cruising rags, as they called their dilapidated 
clothing. The miller's son was of what might be 
technically termed a higher class socially than their 
own ; but one virtue the well-to-do inhabitants of 
the marshlands possessed — they seldom forbade or 
prevented their boys from mixing in their games 
with the poorer children, so long as these were free 
from vicious habits. 

Den's kinsman was inclined to be a little fas- 
tidious in this respect, but then he had held the 
office of Portreeve more than once ; and that was 
a post of dignity, he who held it being, as we have 
stated before, appointed by what was called a court 
leet, which was instituted as long ago, according 
to the annals of the antiquated village of Marshton, 
as the time of the Saxon King Alfred the Great. 
The constables were appointed by the same august 
body. 

The rods, lines, and bait were always provided 
by Scoot or Winder. They had ways and means 
inaccessible to Denzil, and sometimes such as did 
not suggest themselves to his more fastidious or 
scrupulous conscience. 

A more common way of catching flounders, how- 
ever, was by spearing them with one of their 
mother's iron forks lashed on to a long stick. A 
missing fork, or one minus a prong, caused, as they 
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would say, many a stiffish breeze to spring up in 
the family interior. The flounder flourishes best 
where the fresh water and the salt meet, at the 
mouth of some tidal creek, when the tide is low. 
There he lies in about a foot of clear water, his 
body exposed, but his head and goggle eyes buried 
in the sand. He is very quick in his movements 
when startled, and shoots off like a flash. 

The method in favour was as follows : the spearer 
walked gently up-stream with his long stick and 
fork in hand, making many a rapid stroke, but not 
always a sure one. Sometimes the fork would 
come down with force on a stone, bending or 
breaking the prongs. When this was replaced 
very quietly in the family box and brought out 
again at dinner-time, Scoot said he had to clear 
out of harbour pretty quick if he didn't want to 
be scuttled at his berth. 

Like the sea-gulls, the boys were here to-day 
and there to-morrow, and when they were quietest 
they were sure to be up to some mischief or other. 
In "fork borrerin* and larrupin' doors o' nights," 
or badgering old Snoove the blacksmith at his 
smithy door, they found ample employment for 
their active young brains and hands. Sometimes 
they persuaded the fishermen to take them some 
distance down the creek and along shore, and 
then to put them on land at some desirable point, 
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from which they made their way across marsh and 
flat to their own homes again. From the Recul- 
vers and the Romney marshes, up to where the 
Thames and the Medway meet the tide, they knew 
that shore, and all its wild stories, and the ghost- 
ly traditions of the flats; the treacherous rotten 
swamp, where, it was said, the souls of those who 
had been drowned at sea came to get their corpse- 
lights, and to hunt for a spot of dry ground, where 
they indicated to the living they wished their bones 
to be laid when they happened to be washed on 
shore. If only the smallest bit of bone could be 
found, and Christian burial be given it, they be- 
lieved the ghost would be laid. 

It was small wonder if the fishing folk, holding 
the gloomy and stern religious views they did, 
believed in corpse -lights and other apparitions, 
for even the more enlightened religious publications 
of the day told stories about corpse candles and 
tokens. 

The lonely farms on the marshes had all of them 
some legend connected with their history — some 
spirit that haunted them either in the past or 
present : there was doubtless a grain of truth in 
all of them. 

The high school for scandal in Marshton was 
when the old crones and gossips gathered together, 
as they did from time to time, nearly all of them 
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widows, in the house of one of their i 
was in better circumstances than the 
husband having been captain and owne: 
vessel — there to drink her very best 
tea. That was the occasion for "jest a 
o' sumthin' beside the milk and sugar 
— jest a taste to mek the tea agree with 

These old ladies had wonderfully tena 
ories, and the vigorous action of th 
seemed to compensate for the loss 
power in their limbs. One of the youn 
used to say very disrespectfully of his 
law, who was one of the liveliest of ti 
that " the old gal had the roots of '. 
fresh iled every night, so as it should 
the mornin'. When fruit-time cum i 
like to let her out for a cherry -clap 
orchard to scare the birds." 

But this, you may be very sure, was 
hearing of the old lady. Their tong 
freely over that gunpowder tea; old 
were awakened — of how the husband 
lost his life trying to save another, bot 
going down together ; how another man 
from nothing all at once — God only k 
getting to be rich all of a sudden. 
guess pretty well how it was. For tl 
and fiftieth time the favourite romance i 
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was told — that of Handsome Hannah and Blo'ard 
Ned — which deserves, however, a chapter to itself. 

One notable offender received once in Den's 
hearing a specimen of her " bell tinker " from one 
of the crones at her own door, as he was passing 
down street. She told him of the pit whence he 
was drawn with a vengeance, in her shrillest tones, 
drawing all the neighbours to their doors to listen. 
The whole of his family history, chapter and verse, 
she recounted with much artistic effect, and wound 
up with some of his more recent evil deeds in a 
manner so effective that, as he dashed up the street 
and round a corner, he was heard to exclaim, 
" D n that old woman ! " 

The man deserved it, if it was in rather bad 
taste. They said "it was them as hed furrin 
blood in 'em as did them low things mostly." By 
"furriners" they meant any who came to live in 
their midst from other counties, on whom they 
always looked with marked disfavour — even pre- 
ferring those who came from beyond seas to these 
interlopers, who were like and yet unlike them- 
selves. 

A spot there was of which the crones told many 
a blood-curdling story, and the neighbourhood of 
which the lads generally shunned. One of the 
marsh roads ran through it, and it was the dread 
of all who had to drive that way. The horse or 
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horses, no matter how evenly and quietly they 
had been going up to that point, would start in 
terror when they reached it ; and it required all 
their driver's strength of arm and will to control 
them in passing that place. They were often in 
a perfect sweat from terror after they had got safely 
past : their nostrils expanded, and their eyes as 
though ready to burst from their sockets. Denzil 
was once driving with some one that way, and saw 
this for himself. 

The story current in the marshlands was that 
an awful crime had been committed there long 
ago, and the spirits of men who had been mur- 
dered kept guard there night and day. They said 
these were invisible to human eyes, but were clear- 
ly seen by the poor frightened beasts. Later on 
the quaking bog over which that road was made 
gave up its secret, but that was after Denzil had 
grown to manhood, and had left his marshland 
home for good. 

We say little here about Den's everyday work, 
to which he had to go after a year or two of pleas- 
ant school life under the kindly old master. He 
worked, like his father, in his kinsman's business, 
or, at any rate, in a similar employment ; but his 
working hours do not affect this history. As I said 
before, his father chafed and fretted because Den 
did not give his whole heart to the work by which 
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his bread was earned. He frowned anxiously at 
the boy as he sat drawing at night in a quiet 
corner ; but he could not change the bent of the 
boy's mind, nor could he influence him during those 
hours of leisure, which even the sternest taskmaster 
must allow. 

Denzil early made up his mind as to the course 
he intended to pursue, and nothing moved him 
from it. That branch of their business that fell 
to his lot he would master thoroughly, so that he 
might not be open to rebuke or censure in it. But 
the hours of work over, he would do as he pleased 
with his time ; and all his nature went out to the 
wild life of the flats and along shore. 

And so he grew up, reserved and unyielding on 
the one hand, yet devoted to the creatures outside, 
attached to the fishing folk, with whom he was 
bound by ties of blood on his mother's side, and 
related by these, as well as by the closest friend- 
ship, to his cousin Larry. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HARD TIMES ALONG SHOI 

When the boats had come up the ere 
moored at the quay, if Den was free he 
on board to see if there was any little 
him there, in the shape of fish or bird 
went home empty-handed : gulls, for i 
be caught with hook and line far mon 
pike, and, unlike pike, at any time. H 
of hearing the fishermen's yarns aboi 
savage dog-fish — the British sharks, 
them : how the ferocious brutes snappe 
when they were captured. As they la 
torn of the boats they lashed about a 
directions at their captors and at each 
larger ones would fix on the men's 
they moved about the boat, or hang 
oilskin fishing-coats like bull-dogs. 1 
fish of their sort is not a laughing n 
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These dog-fish frequented parts of the best 
fishing-grounds. Some portions they avoided alto- 
gether, in other parts they abounded at certain 
seasons. Now and again the men would go out 
solely to catch dog-fish, — to clear them off a bit, 
they would say. At such times they caught boat- 
loads, and sold them somewhere farther down 
the coast, reserving just a few for their own and 
their neighbours' consumption. You could get a 
monster for a couple of shillings ; skate also. We 
remember one of our friends buying a splendid 
skate, weighing thirty pounds, for eighteenpence, 
and the fisherman who sold it thought himself 
well paid. 

Dog-fish are excellent eating; a cut out of the 
middle of one is considered by many as good as 
the best lobster ever eaten. They ought to be 
good, for they live themselves on soles, plaice, and 
flounders. 

The gulls were objects of study to the boy at all 
times, in sunshine and in storm, from the shore 
as well as from the fishing-boats, when the men 
would take him with them, stowed away safely and 
snugly in the bow or stern, as the case might be, 
where he could see all. The actions of the birds 
are very different as they flap up and down along 
the coast-line at the different seasons, their move- 
ments being regulated by the food they are in quest 
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of. Wide awake they always are, but especially 
when the large shoals of fish make the surfac 
the sea ripple as they swim near the shores. 
greatest portion of the fish is captured within c 
paratively short distance of land, though ou 
sight of it. Then the gulls would follow the b 
as they showed in open water, gathering in 
vast flock, flapping wings above, below, and al 
side, clacking and screaming hoarsely. Den 
happy then, watching the gulls dash down on 
fish as these rippled up. When the nets were 
they continued the same sportive tactics, wheel 
flapping, and dipping in all directions about 
boats. But the best time to see the real na 
of the birds, from the fierce black-backed to 
common gull, was when the nets were hauled, 
these showed above water the gulls dashed d 
on the glittering captives held in the meshes, 1 
ing, biting, and gobbling like so many feath 
furies. At times, to his great joy, that princ 
his tribe, the splendid great cob in his pure pi 
age of blue -black and white, came almost wi 
Den's reach, flapping, and one might say bar! 
with his hoarse cackle, in his ferocious eager 
to pull the fish from the nets. If one dropped i 
the bird's bill after he had got it out, he n 
picked it up again, but made for another, 
went on until the nets were fully hauled in. 1 
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the host of gulls sank down on the water, full with 
fish to their very gullets. 

"They's hevin* a sort o' nap arter blowin' their 
kites out," Winder would observe on such oc- 
casions. 

Nothing was done to prevent valuable fish from 
being taken in that fashion, partly because the 
birds' name was legion, and also because, as the 
fishermen on our part of the coast said, there was 
fish enough for them and the gulls too. This feel- 
ing does not extend to all lines of the coast. There 
are parts where the sordid fishers begrudge a 
paltry sprat to a poor gull; but folks were not 
so mean about Marshton. And yet, what with the 
gulls above and the dog-fish below, they suffered 
enough at times. The dog-fish made terrible 
havoc with the hauls, — with the fish in the nets 
and the fish on the long lines ; they snapped and 
tore the nets as they were brought in over the 
boat-sides. 

In some of the hard winter seasons things went 
badly with the fisher folk, though they bravely 
made the best of it. Fish they had, but little or no 
money ; and those who advocate fish diet are men 
who have never been forced to live on it daily. 
The keen north -easters cut clean through them, 
as they said. Men, women, and children had a 
dull and weary look. They were ill with a disease 
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that had no pain, but that sapped all the springs 
of energy and joy — the want of meat. In a place 
where nearly all were poor there was the wish to 
help, but the means of doing so were small. Fish 
they had in abundance, but their vessels could not 
make for any market; there they lay at their 
anchors, laden with hard-frozen fish of all kinds. 
They were many of them left in charge of the boys, 
whilst their owners went to see the farmers in the 
adjacent districts to persuade them to purchase 
their catches, and use it as manure for the fields. 
They were glad to sell them for a mere trifle. 

Although the snowfalls were heavy at times, the 
roads were kept open for the mail-coaches. No 
local boards existed, but snow-ploughs were at 
work in all directions — the farmers willingly send- 
ing their fine cart-horses and men to help to clear 
the road in their own parishes. So the waggons 
came and fetched the fish and placed it in the 
fields, on the frozen snow in heaps at set distances, 
ready for spreading out when the weather broke. 
The nearest field on which that fish-dressing was 
placed was more than two miles from the tide. 

"The gulls and dun (hooded) crows are all on 
the fields after the fish," said one of Den's shore- 
shooter friends to the lad one morning. " That's 
just in your line. They're at your farm on the 
uplands. Will you go ? " 
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Off they started, but they had only got over half 
the distance when the frozen surface was broken 
through, and the pair found themselves with only 
their heads above water. Den was as tall as his 
friend, or it would have gone worse with him. 
There was a marsh spring at that spot. Out they 
scrambled and on they pushed, with many a trip 
and a stumble. Once they got a regular cropper ; 
the duck-gun flew out of the man's hand and went 
sliding along in front of him. No marshman ever 
carries a loaded gun over ice or frozen snow when 
the surface is slippery as it was then. Before start- 
ing, the load had been fired off, the muzzle plugged 
with a wad of tow, and the lock carefully bound 
round with a handkerchief. 

At last the great field of forty acres, for which 
they were bound, was safely reached. Like the 
rest of the fields in that locality, it was separated 
from the neighbouring ones by a deep ditch, deep 
enough to hide a man, and a thick hedge. Look- 
ing through the branches of the hedge close to the 
gate of the field, they saw the gulls and crows, 
both dun and carrion, gorging themselves with fish. 
Den had no wish to shoot, he was absorbed in 
watching them feed. Four cobs were walking and 
flapping from one heap to another, digging and 
cackling. The other gulls, the common, and the 
black-headed in its winter plumage, the red-legged 
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gull of the marshes, covered the field, or rather 
were spread over it in small companies, all busy 
at the fish, apparently filled with the 
that they had to eat as much fish as v 
in a given time. The great cobs did 
themselves to that one field ; they visit© 
and came back again, but not near t 
they flew only over the middle part c 
The smaller gulls did not wander, nor d 
the same precaution as their larger relai 
So it went on from day to day. Th 
the fields for the flats as each evening 
each morning they brought more birds 
and, finding that they were not molestei 
crowd of crows and gulls grew boldei 
impudent, until the farmer noticed 
smaller his fish - heaps were growing 
them, in fact, having nearly vanishe 
things ! " said he, " they must be m 
hungry — there ain't no doubt on that 
I raly don't see as I can afford to givt 
waggin-loads o' fish ; " and he summon* 
carter, who was a good shot, handed r 
"raker" from over the chimneypiece 
a flask of the best sporting powder 
duck-shot, and bade him " wake 'em 
The old fellow not only waked 'em all 
sent a good number of them to sleep e 
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than was their wont. He got into the dry deep 
ditch, with a pair of old worsted stockings drawn 
over his boots to prevent the sound of the crunch- 
ing in of the frozen snow, and fired on the birds. 
Some of these simply flew up from where their 
dead companions lay, to pitch in another part of 
the field, in order to attack the fish there. Then 
the man slipped round to that side to fire from the 
ditch again; and so the game went on for some 
time. When he picked up his birds, he had more 
than he could stand under. The black -backs or 
cobs were sold to the local bird-stuffers, the others 
had their wings cut off for using as dusters and 
hearth-sweepers. Our folks used to find the wings 
of water-birds very handy for those purposes. The 
feathers are " springy " ; they were plucked off the 
birds next, and used for stuffing cushions, not for 
pillows: as I said before, they were supposed to 
have the property of chasing sleep away. Then 
the carcases were given to the farm hands; and 
as food was scarce that hard winter, they were 
glad, after burying them in the ground for a few 
days in order to rid them of their fishy taste, to 
feed their large families on them. 

The last time Den visited that field during the 
hard frost was in the afternoon, just as the gulls 
were leaving it for the flats. As he watched them 
take flight, he saw a small cloud of birds coming 
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up from the coast : they were golden plovers. 
"That's the best thing I have seen for many a 
day," said an old friend who was with hin 
perienced shot. " The birds are moving f 
coast, and the weather is about to break. 
morning a thaw set in, and it continued, 
one of the bitterest winters known for ye. 

There has been a great deal of drivelli 
sense written about the unerring instinct < 
We have seen it often at fault ourselves 
like human beings, get out of their reckt 
times. We have known the black geese, m 
fog has hung low down over the sea, float 
the tide close to shore ; and then our shore- 
had their time, and flash after flash sounc 
the reports rolled for miles along the shor 
spaniels were busy enough then bringing t! 
in: they had lost themselves in the thick 
of fog that enveloped them. And wary 
those fowl are as a rule, we have seen ge 
ducks — to say nothing of the divers and 
floating in and out among the line of bati 
that lay at anchor, ready to pick up anyth 
able that might be thrown overboard. I 
them were caught with hook and line p; 
baited for them. 

Once in a blinding snowstorm that came 
over the marshes, Den observed a flock bi 
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plovers dash into one of the hedges, and six of 
them were captured by his companion before they 
could get free again. That same day the curlews 
came to grief. No one can say where the fowl go 
in the course of the night, nor where they feed, 
with any degree of certainty. Much that is stated 
on this point is mere supposition. 

When the evening gun was fired off from the 
guardship below Marshton, the flash and report 
used to cause a great commotion. You could not 
see the fowl, but you would hear them as they 
rushed about and called to one another overhead. 

It was a grand sight for Den, that of the fowl 
round about the pools and the lagoons during the 
glorious summer that followed that severe winter. 
They had never been seen about in such numbers 
before. Most of them had been bred in or on the 
marshes and flats. The king of the curlews — the 
thick-knee — had his haunt in the large fields, or 
sometimes on the upland pastures. You would see 
some if you had a pointer with you. Den had one 
occasionally as a companion in his wanderings; 
and the animal would point and look round, as 
much as to say, " Here's a curiosity." Then the 
lad would see as beautiful a picture of bird-life as 
his heart desired. First he noted a pair of large 
bright eyes watching himself and the dog. Then 
he perceived the mother-bird crouched low on the 
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ground with her neck stretched out, and her two 
chicks close beside her in the same position. The 
good old dog knew well that the lad 
a shooting expedition, and he would loi 
face and then turn his head a little c 
Presently he wants Den to look at som 
it is the cock-bird at a little distance 
twit and a quiver, dreadfully anxious t< 
fearful to leave. " Come on, Don, o] 
lad would say ; " we have seen a pret 
and I, and we will leave them in peace 
To go back to that hard winter — h 
rushed to that bleak foreshore and l 
ebbing tide inch by inch as it sank ! 
dunlins, with sanderlings mixed wit! 
twittering and dibbling over the hards 
ooze. Curlews rushed backwards and 
all directions, shrieking and whistlin 
gathered in a mob over some lucky 
oyster-catchers, the sea-pies, so callec 
their black-and-white plumage, took 
clatter. The black-backed gulls in p 
up and down in mid-channel, out of 
look-out for any fowl that might have bt 
and taken to the water : you would hea: 
cackle as one or the other reached it. 
was a small bird, it was swallowed wh- 
by the first that reached it. If it hai 
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a duck, teal, or curlew, a pair would go for it and 
tear it in pieces. The cobs are noble birds to look 
at, as they flap along on their powerful wings. It 
is a feather in the shooter's cap if he has outwitted 
a black-backed gull. 

It would be useless to try and describe that host 
high up in the air, like a thunder-cloud driven by 
the wind — masses of fowl passing over morning 
and evening ; the old shore-shooters knew by their 
manner of flying what each different company was. 
"There they go," they cried, "duck, widgeon, 
geese, and plovers, all on the move. 'Tis dread- 
ful hard times up in the north, an' we shell hev 
it soon." 

That was before the three weeks of black -frost 
set in. Some fowl were about, they said, that they 
had not seen since they were boys. Inland waters 
were ice-bound, and the birds that had frequented 
them sought the sea-shore and the salt marshes. 
The rooks that built in the trees arching over the 
road close to the old grey church, hunted in all 
directions for what they could get in the farmyards, 
and in the gardens of the farm-labourers on the 
edge of the marsh ; and then when night fell they 
dropped down from their perches with a thud, 
frozen to death. Moor-hens, rails, and dabchicks 
crept into any holes they could find in the high 
thick hedge-banks that ran round some portions of 
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the flats. AH cattle were, of course, housed when 
the hard weather first set in. 

"See here, Reed-bird," cried Scoot 
he came running up the marshland ro 
ever see a crueller sight than that ? " 

He had part of a branch from a tree 11 
and on it, perched side by side, two stai 
fixed attitude of death. 

" Stuffed ! are they, Scoot ? " asked 
perplexed tone. 

" Stuffed ! No, they be empty, empt 
— frozen to death. I cut them off the 
spray same as ye see 'em." 

Grown lad though he was, Den felt 
in his throat, and his voice sounded hus 

" Poor birds ! let me hold 'em a bit, £ 

" Take 'em, an' welcome, Reed-bird 
maybe as ye'd like to make a pictur on ' 

That bright little fellow, the kingfisr 
too, terribly. He could pick somethii 
the tide in the day-time, but roosting-tii 
him. Many a kingfisher was found or 
of the reeds broken down by the snow, t 
When the short day was closing, as far 
could see, the fowl were flying to an 
Essex to the Kentish side, and back a{ 
and then you would see the heron as 
heavily along, and hear him giving vent 
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ings in a rough chatter, like the quack of a duck 
and the chatter of a jackdaw blended together. 
He has another cry not even as pleasant as that — 
you might hear it if you had spoilt his fishing for 
him : a hoarse scream it is, one by no means agree- 
able to hear at night. 

The shore-shooters had a rough time of it then, 
for a perishing winter makes the fowl poor. No 
punt-guns were used in that district, the men shot 
from the fishing-boats and the skiffs. After a time 
the ice floated up the creek from the sea in great 
masses, crunching and grinding against the sides of 
the fishing-boats anchored there. The bottom of 
that particular part was covered with shell -fish, 
principally mussels, in all stages of growth, from 
little ones the size of your thumb-nail to the full- 
sized ones. Cockles there were too, but in small 
numbers comparatively. A fine sea -weed grew 
round the stones, and there was ribbon or goose 
grass in plenty. To this spot, floating up with the 
tide, came the black-ducks, scoters, diving for shell- 
fish, and golden-eyes, magpie-divers, for the same, 
only smaller food. Pochards too and dun-birds 
gathered there. All these dive for their food in the 
open water, but in hard weather it exhausts them 
to dive to a great depth, and then be knocked 
about by the heavy waves when they rise again. 
Besides that, the water is thick with sand and mud 
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that has been stirred up from the hot 
the birds seek the shelter of the ere 
All that the shooters could do then 1 
them from a distance. 

Den went with that company of i 
Each pair of shooters would have a 
Six or eight might start out from 
gether, but directly the flats were rea 
directions were taken, a mile or twe 
was a rule strictly followed by the s 
On one of these occasions, when the 
the creek from the open water, thost 
the lower stands made their way hif 
consequence was, all the men got 
they agreed then, with one voice, to 
a bad job." Under the lee of a boat 
hauled up they watched the fowl ; so 
The animals just looked, and whimp 
of them retrieved a fowl that day. 
only one of the party who really en; 
to him it was intensely interesting to 
diving and swimming about, with thu 
them. They were close in, but not 
even for a duck-gun. The skiffs be] 
boats had been drawn up out of harr 
as the party were going to start awa; 
came near shore in his diving ope: 
was more than one man could put u\ 
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a steady aim, he let drive. When the smoke 
cleared away, there was the scoter a little farther 
down, as busy as ever : he had ducked the flash. 
A man may consider himself very fortunate if he 
gets a scoter at the first shot when he is diving. 

Where a large quantity of salt-water herbage 
flourishes, it is surprising how many that are, 
comparatively speaking, inland birds seek the 
shore. Woodcocks, snipe, wild-ducks, moor-hens, 
coots, teal, skylarks in great flocks, dabchicks, 
come to all the tide-pools. Kingfishers are very 
common; of thrushes, redwings, and fieldfares 
there will be a few, and the herons are sure to 
come. The tide leaves something for all, if the 
poor birds are not too weak to get it. A long 
length of fishing-net will then bag a vast number 
of all sorts, if used rightly ; and the sons of the 
coast - guards with whom Den associated could 
use them to perfection. He was a happy youth, 
though often straitened in his own home, owing 
to his parents' stern, religious prejudices, and their 
not over-ample means ; but his knowledge of the 
fowl — and, indeed, of all outdoor life — and his 
readiness and reputation for pluck where danger 
was concerned, made him a rare favourite with 
both fishers and fowlers ; and so there was always 
a place for him amongst them, and a gun or fish- 
ing-line whenever he wanted it. That winter there 
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was too much that interested him in the ways of 

the wild-fowl, and the straits they were put to, for 

him to think of sport. The coast being a flat one, 

the water was often frozen before it CO"'* 1 nrmwlv 

ebb oft" the ooze ; there was a glitteri 

ice spread for miles, which covered t 

and other marine productions. The : 

tides made matters worse, for the s 

beneath the water was not melted i 

but got much thicker with the ebb ■ 

binding fast all below it. This was no( 

moment as long as the fowl could 

open sea, for the waves did not let t 

on the beach, and they found a great 

floating grass that had been torn u 

different grass-beds and borne out seaw; 

did not mind the water being model 

either, for the fowl rise up and down li 

corks. At such times the waders keep 

line as much as they possibly can. 

is altered when the storms come howl: 

waste of waters ; then they must find s 

dashed on the shore. They know whe: 

is brewing in good time, generally ; at 

bursts, seek safety in the creeks. Tha 

time for observation. The ice broke 

ooze after a few fierce tides, the outi 

storm, had rushed up, and the mas 
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crashed, and ground in all directions. It was fear- 
ful weather, but the diving-ducks must have food 
if they can possibly get it; and there the lad 
watched them diving and coming to the surface 
again between the blocks of floating ice. The 
birds got poor after a week or two of rough weather, 
and were then of very little use either as specimens 
for the bird-preserver or to eat. Their plumage 
looked water-washed and draggled. 

One might think it impossible for water-fowl to 
get drowned, especially the divers, and yet they 
frequently are; for when they are floating ten, 
fifteen, or twenty miles out at sea, and the storm 
bursts on them in all its fury before they can reach 
a lee shore, they get dashed down on the waves as 
if they were so many gnats instead of strong, swift- 
winged birds; and they are killed by the blows 
they receive from the waves they have been wont 
to ride over in such joyous confidence. More than 
that, they are unable to keep their plumage in its 
proper condition, and, in spite of the old saw about 
water running off a duck's back, they soon get wet 
through, and so drown in the most miserable man- 
ner. Then they are washed on shore, to become 
the prey of all the gulls and hooded crows about 
the place. The winged scavengers of the coast-line 
seem to gather together over such spoil in an in- 
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credibly quick fashion; it does not lie long on the 
shore. Many, in fact, get torn in pieces by the 
huge dog-fish as they float in. 

It was a blessed relief to man and bird and beast 
when that hard winter gave way to the gentler 
gales that ushered in the spring. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BAILIFFS OF THE MARSHLANDS. 

In the days of DenziFs youth the marshlands were 
the home — the breeding-place — of fever and ague. 
Those scourges of the flats visited the dwellers con- 
stantly, more or less severely according to the sea- 
sons. Sometimes, after a spell of hot weather, the 
wind would change to a colder quarter and send 
the thick mists rolling over the flats charged with 
all the dread exhalations of the swamps. Then, 
not only did the dwellers on the marshes suffer, but 
the inhabitants of the fishing villages as well. A 
thick cold mist enveloped all the district. 

One evening Den came home from an expedition 
with the fishers that had lasted for some days, and 
he found father, mother, and two brothers all down 
with fever and ague. The next day he was stricken 
himself, and the whole family lay helpless. The 
news soon reached the fishing quarter that the fever 
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was of a more dangerous sort than ordina 
that the doctor said the patients would need 
watching and nursing to give them a cha 
life. Many were the comments, in no m< 
language, on the obstinacy and heartless: 
those relatives at the big house up street, 
duty it was to forget and dismiss all ill-feeli 
to come and minister to the needs of the fa 
the marsh. Laurence longed to go to his 
aid, but he was not suffered to do so ; an> 
the mother's people saw it was hopeless to 
help from that quarter, they volunteered 
both the young and older women relievir 
other constantly as nurses. What a dreary 
time that was ! For a number of weeks th 
family lay helpless, hovering between life an( 
racked with pain, longing at night that it m 
morning ; and when the day came, wishin 
was there once more. 

Scoot and Winder were away with their 
at the fishing at the time Den fell ill. As ; 
they got into harbour, before they had time 
the news, they ran down to " hail Reed-birc 

" It du seem too onnatural quiet," re 
Winder when they had reached the fever-; 
place ; and, seeing all closed and no stir of 1 
strolled about a little. 

" I'll just give him a bit o' a hail," said S< 
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Before his hail, which was by no means a weak 
one, could be repeated, the house door was opened, 
and one of their own fisher lasses beckoned to them 
without a word. 

As soon as they were within speaking distance, 
she bade them stop where they were and not come 
nearer. 

" What's in the wind, Polly? Whativer's brought 
you up here?" asked Winder. 

" Denzil an' all his people is near dyin' with the 
fever; I've cum tu take my spell o' the nursin'. 
Don't ye cum no farther, it ain't safe ; 'tis a catchin* 
fever. An* don't ye speak above yer breath fur tu 
disturb 'em." 

In spite of Polly's injunctions, the faithful friends 
at once walked up to the door. 

" We ain't afeard o' no fever, Polly," said Scoot. 
" How long has this bad job been on ? Do ye think, 
Polly, as we could just see him an' cheer him up a 
bit ? Ain't he talked about us ? Just let us hev 
one glimp' like. We'll take our shoes off an' creep 
up like mice." 

" No," said Polly, decisively; " I've had 'em all 
given in my charge, an' I don't let no one in, not 
even fur a glimp'. Go away and let me shut the 
door." 

"What ken he eat, Polly?" persisted Scoot. 
" Winder an' me '11 git him any mortal thing as 
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he fancies. They'd give us anythin' 
they have in the boats." 

" Eat ? they're all too near death 
eatin'," replied Polly. 

" Don't ye let him slip through y. 
Polly," whispered Winder, in an a' 
voice. 

Polly closed the door and bolted it, ; 
lads walked mournfully away; but ma 
bit of fish, all " trimmed ready for cooki 
said, was taken to that door day afte 
other morsels that they judged were likt 
their friend. 

It was many weeks before they were 
see their companion — weary weeks of 
and suffering to Den, and of great an: 
to the bodily pain of his parents. Fr 
houseof the Portreeve no help came, altl 
a loving message was sent by Larry thi 
and Winder. How strangely unfor; 
uncompromisingly hard relatives can 
quarrels with one another; the nearei 
nature has been, the harder it seems t 
ends when once severed. Time worli 
however, and by degrees all looked mu< 
at the house on the marsh. The you 
any rate, soon began to gain ground a 
had suffered most of the three lads. 
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One day when Scoot and Winder went up to 
inquire as usual after their playfellow, they found 
what seemed to them a perfect wreck of his former 
self, seated, propped up with pillows, in a great 
chair by the fire. They tried to smile as they 
walked up to him, but failed in the effort. 

" Sit down aside *o me," he whispered, and the 
two did as he bade them, each taking one of his 
poor, thin, little hands — Den's hands never were 
large, but now they were mere shadows it seemed 
to the fisher lads — in their own strong brown ones. 
They found nothing to talk about, and could only 
stroke those thin hands and look at each other. 
There was no necessity for Polly's injunction that 
they should not excite her patient with their yarns. 

Presently Scoot beckoned to her — " We're 
goin'," he said, in a choked sort of voice; he 
could hardly say good-bye. 

For a few minutes after leaving the lads were 
silent, then Scoot remarked that " Ef he'd stopped 
in thet house another minnit, he'd hev cried like a 
kitten." 

" Ef it hadn't bin fur upsettin' Denzil, I'd hev 
fairly yelped," said Winder ; " as 'twas, it nigh 
choked me, swallerin' of it down." 

Is there any friendship in after-life so strong and 
disinterested, I wonder, as that of true, honest, 
young hearts of the same sex for each other? 
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Those two rough, sturdy fisher lads were as one all 
the days of their youth, and Denzil was their beau- 
ideal of all that was clever, and at the same time 
companionable. For him either lad would have 
done anything in their small world. 

When at last the house was clear of fever, and 
Den was allowed to go out for the first time, he 
begged to be taken down to see the people in the 
fishing quarter. To his joy this request was not 
only granted, but he was told that he should stay 
there for change of air, as long as they could do 
with him. 

Poor Den! he was so weak, that when Scoot 
and Winder had helped in carrying him down, the 
excitement was too much for him; as his friends 
crowded round to give him welcome, the tears 
rolled down his wan cheeks. 

"Jest ye let him git into dock at once, my 
boys," said one; "his timbers is weak, an' he'll 
soon spring a leak again. Git him berthed, an' 
then ye ken talk to him." 

"An' when ye're berthed, Den," said Winder, 
"Scoot an' me's goin' tu hev a reg'lar flare-up." 

The way they celebrated their thanksgiving over 
their friend's recovery, and relieved their own 
feelings, was this. First they "larruped" all the 
doors in the long village street that could be got 
at safely as well as effectively, then they hollered, 
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" Snoove ! Snoovey ! Snoovey ! — Snoove ! " until 
the old blacksmith rushed out of his shop, with 
a hot iron in his hand, and brandished it wildly. 
Then they roused up old Nance, and made the 
poor soul's hair stand on end. And all this, they 
said, was just to show how glad they were that 
Denzil had got about again. 

" 'Tis a right down pity as ye hadn't hed a touch 
of the fever yerselves, ye howlin' young shrimpgrigs, 
to quieten ye a bit," screamed Nance. 

The house Den was taken to belonged to his 
mother's people. It had been built a couple of 
hundred years before by some of the foreign traders 
that had settled in Marshton. Quite a mansion it 
was, in the Dutch style. The large courtyard was 
paved with flagstones ; at one corner of it a spring 
of pure water supplied a big stone cistern, and the 
stream flowed from there to the tideway. The 
spacious kitchen was also paved. The owners of 
the house at one period of its history had been 
lobster merchants. At that time the market supply 
and demand for that shell-fish was very limited 
compared with what it is now. The fish comes in 
from many quarters at the present day. Norway 
supplied the market then, and these people im- 
ported them. Here the great boiling - coppers 
stood, under the gear for lowering the large baskets 
of fish into them. Directly the lobsters were 
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brought to the right condition they were sluiced 
with cold water, and then laid out all over the 
paved courtyard to get properly cold. 

From a door in the yard you passed to the 
stables and cowhouses, and beyond these was a large 
garden well stocked with all kinds of fruit-trees 
and vegetables. From this' garden a path led to one 
of the largest orchards in North Kent. This, of all 
places about Marshton, was the spot where the in- 
valid lad might regain his wonted health and vigour. 

On the garden side of the house, parted from it 
only by a low wall, was the pond belonging to the 
old mill close at hand. Here moor-hens croaked 
and clicked, and dabchieks dived all the day long; 
the scene being varied by the flight of wild -duck or 
the spring of snipe. 

As to the house itself, it was spacious and airy. 
The rooms were lofty, and panelled from skirting 
to ceiling, like the rest of those substantial old 
dwellings in the marshlands. Where the oak was 
not left in its natural state, the panelling had been 
painted. It was built to stand the wear and tear 
of many generations. There were innumerable 
large cupboards with circular tops and folding- 
doors let into the massive walls. Even the roomy 
attic floor was supplied with them. Some of the 
attic rooms Den knew as a boy were as large and 
far more convenient than many of the drawing- 
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rooms of the present day. From one of these, in 
that old Dutch house, a step-ladder, permanently 
fixed, led out on the leads to a flat place about six 
feet square. Right in front of this rose a massive 
stack of chimneys. No one outside, down below, 
would have suspected the existence of that square 
" coigne of vantage." 

Now on the flat side the edges of the chimney- 
stack had been splayed off, or bevelled, leaving a 
space of about a foot as a point for observation 
between the chimney-stack and the roof that rose 
on either side of it. The men who built that man- 
sion knew well what they were about. From the 
flat square of leads those two bevelled-out spaces 
gave the looker-out a complete survey seawards and 
landwards. Securely screened from view, as it was 
the highest house in the district, gazing seawards, 
he overlooked, first, the long street leading down 
to the flushing sluice. Beyond the street stood 
the quays, the warehouses, and farther on the 
shipping. Past these his eye lighted on the sea- 
wall, the creek, and the marshes, with the Isle of 
Sheppy and the open sea in the distance. Any 
boat coming up the creek from open water was 
visible to him, and a signal given could be dis- 
tinctly understood if he used a glass; there was 
a rest fixed on each side of the chimney-stack for 
that purpose. 
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The view landward commanded all the roads 
that led into Marshton, or out of it. Nothing 
could be more perfect as a point of observation. 

This was a delightful retreat for our invalid. 
Whenever the weather was congenial his friends 
carried him up there, and, supported by pillows, 
he sat for hours in his large chair, where he dozed 
and dreamed away the time, unless Scoot or Winder 
was beside him. At that height the noises of the 
lower world were softened, and the air was cooler 
and purer. His two friends were the only lads 
ever allowed to go up to the top of the house with 
him. Their respective fathers knew all the se- 
crets of that dwelling, and the lads dared not have 
told anything pertaining to their parents' business 
transactions. They dared not have faced the 
penalties for so doing. Wonderful stories, how- 
ever, did Scoot and Winder pour into Den's ears 
of what they had heard whispered by their fathers 
and grandfathers of scenes that had taken place, 
in which the space on the leads had figured sig- 
nificantly; of dark and stormy nights, they told, 
when a flash of fire had been seen to rise above 
and at the sides of that old chimney-stack just as 
the fishing- folk were going home to bed. And 
then, how between one and two in the morning, 
horses at top speed had been heard coming down 
the street, with the sound of round oaths and 
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pistol - shots intermingled. After that a second 
flash had come up from the house-top, and the 
next moment horsemen at full tear had dashed 
round the house, crossed the garden, and made 
for the low wall of the mill-pond. Splash after 
splash had been heard by the miller's men who 
were at work inside the mill that night, before 
all had vanished no one knew whither. But no 
sooner were they out of ear-shot than other horse- 
men were heard coming up; and, as they turned 
the corner, those who had caught a glimpse of 
them saw that they were excise officers. 

The colour would fly to Den's pale cheeks as he 
listened to the yarns of the older lads ; and health 
came back to his fever-wasted frame with the sun 
and the breezes that played on the roof tiling and 
the leads of the hospitable home of his mother's 
kinsfolk. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SOME OLD SEA-DOGS. 

Den's sojourn in the old Dutch house, and the 
boys' yarns, bring us to a chapter in these truthful 
annals of an old-world fishing village, relating to 
some of the old salts of Marshton, and a romance 
connected with one who was for many years their 
foremost leader. 

November had come in rough — "werry rough," 
the old people said. The harbour was crowded 
with craft — schooners, brigs, and fishing-boats — 
that had run in from sea when the storm was 
coming on. Threatenings of what was on the way 
had been heard for a day or two. Folks who live 
by the sea know well the meaning of those mys- 
terious sounds that come from no man knows 
where, and pass away over the surface of the deep. 
The water-birds also had indicated plainly by their 
cries and their actions that the only safe course 
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was to run in for shelter on the first harbour-tide. 
The divers cry and wail, for they know well how 
they will be put about when the storm comes in 
all its wild fury; their fishing-banks will be mere 
masses of fierce, boiling quicksands. Woe betide 
the craft that runs on to one of these, she will 
soon be in a sorry plight! A vessel will strike 
and break up in pieces like a match-box, amid the 
sands in weather such as this. 

The gulls had come inland in flocks, covering 
the marshes and fields on some of the upland 
farms like rooks. Great poplars bent as fishing- 
rods when the fierce gusts swept over the flats, 
tearing some of them up by the roots, and causing 
the lonely marsh folks, thinly scattered here and 
there in the more sheltered spots, to look well 
at their reed-thatched roofs and narrow leadlight 
windows. Glass being dear in those days, and 
many of their dwellings miles away from any town, 
smashed-in windows meant money, of which valu- 
able commodity they had but little. 

They said heavy weather was coming up, and 
told all they met on the flats whose stock was out 
to house them in shelter quickly. All the craft 
belonging to the place were safe in harbour — 
except the Gull, the lightest and smartest brig 
that ever sailed from Marshton. She floated on 
the water as easily as the bird she was named 
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after; only in one point she belied her name, for 
when the bird, dreading the tempest, made for 
the land, the craft made for the open sea, much 
to the wonder and consternation of some of the 
simpler-minded inhabitants of the fishing village. 
Her captain was called Blowhard Ned — or, as the 
folks pronounced it, " Blo'ard Ned." He was tall, 
lean as a greyhound and as muscular; with dark 
hair and keen grey eyes that saw things clearly 
which were dim to others. 

All through the summer the Gull lay at her 
berth, as neat and trim as any yacht that ever 
spread canvas ; not a thing out of order from her 
keel to her topmast. Old " Bandy," the rope- 
maker, generally had some good orders to execute 
for her during the bright summer weather — long 
ropes and short ropes, hawsers, and very long, fine 
lines about the thickness of a man's little finger. 

A great smoker, but a small talker, was Bandy ; 
all that his neighbours could ever draw out of him, 
when they were curious about the jobs he was exe- 
cuting for Blo'ard Ned, was, " 'Tis the best kind o' 
stuff as ken be got fur love or money as is used on 
this 'ere tacklin', an* it's fur the Gull ; she wants 
more gear." 

No one made gear in the rope line for her except 
Bandy ; but there were many other little articles 
required for her which were not in his way — iron- 
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work, for instance, of a peculiar construction, and 
which was made by one blacksmith only, as good a 
craftsman for strong, plain work as ever made anvil 
ring. He rejoiced in the name of Snoovey. The 
boys used to creep round to his smithy when it was 
dark and yell out " Snoovey — Snoovey — Snoove- 
Snoovey ! " to the music of his anvil. They found 
immense delight in that vocal exercise, and his 
opinions on the subject did not trouble or deter 
them ; they were quickly out of reach when he 
began to give vent to them. It was noticed, how- 
ever, by those who happened to call in at his 
smithy just after he had been serenaded with the 
tune of " Snoovey - Snoove ! " that his hammer 
would be swung about in a decidedly wild and 
warlike manner two or three times over his head, 
and his language grew as fiery as his forge. What 
has become of all that daring, laughing, mischief- 
loving crew ? We can only answer for one of them 
to-day. 

Ay, Snoovey made that ironwork for the Gull; 
grappling tackle, nearly all of it. Her captain said 
it was for catching whales and other things, if any 
one, a little more curious and bolder than the rest, 
ventured to ask what could be his use for those 
articles. More than once the Gull had come to 
her berth in very different trim from that she was 
in when she left it ; her running-gear had been cut 
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or torn about, and once a curious hole was in her 
bows, caused no one ashore knew how. Captain 
Ned was silent on the subject. 

The good and the bad alike have the benefit of 
surmisings and reports for good or for evil, as the 
case may be ; the community at large is not gener- 
ally much the wiser for them, they are most fre- 
quently wide of the mark. A strange tale found 
its way once to the village about a vessel like the 
Gull — "her very picter," it was said, only she was 
grey in colour, like that spectre-ship the Flying 
Dutchman; and she had been seen* close to the 
Goodwins busily engaged with a valuable cargo — 
in other words, wrecking. But against this story 
there was the testimony of one that made the 
harbour-tide and anchored his vessel to her berth 
in a sad condition — mast carried away and her 
deck showing lots of litter. When her master 
stepped on shore, he went to the house of the 
Portreeve, and told a story to the effect that his 
craft, blown out of her course, had struck the edge, 
so to speak, of the Goodwins. That whilst he was 
in that sorry fix the Gull had borne down, got him 
off, lent him spar and gear, and then wished him 
good luck to port, refusing to claim one farthing 
salvage money for his trouble. 

The tale spread : public spirit was roused into 
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enthusiasm in praise of their own Blo'ard Ned, who 
had done this as only himself could have done it. 
The gallant act must be recognised in some suitable 
way. 

So when, a week later, the Gull swung to, look- 
ing as if the services of Bandy and Snoovey would 
be required before she went to sea again, and 
Captain Ned had been at home one day only, he 
received an invitation to a nice snug dinner with 
a few friends. After the cloth had been cleared, 
these friends presented him with a massive gold 
chain and watch ; on the case a suitable inscription 
was engraved. 

As he was owner as well as master of the Gull, 
he was looked up to by all, and was immensely 
popular, being known all over the marshes, from 
Romney to the Med way. No less popular in the 
village was his good-looking wife — a kind-hearted 
and helpful friend to all in sorrow or want, and 
of these there were only too many. Handsome 
Hannah was the name she went by before she was 
married to Captain Ned. About their marriage 
there was romance enough to make a good three- 
volume novel. A few facts are all we can give here. 

Some years before the time of which we have 
been writing, Captain Ned had arranged to marry 
Hannah after taking one more voyage. She pleaded 
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hard with him to stop at home and be married at 
once, and not to go on that voyage. There was 
no necessity for it ; they had more than enough 
now, she urged. When he rallied her on her fears 
and doubts, she replied that she could not tell 
why it was, but she dreaded this particular voyage 
as she had never dreaded anything in her life be- 
fore ; she had never been one given to presenti- 
ments, but now she declared herself full of fore- 
bodings of ill. 

Laughing lightly, and telling her to keep 
her heart up, Captain Ned bade his sweetheart 
good-bye for two short months, as he told 
her. 

The two months lengthened into six, from that 
to twelve, and no sign or word of the Swallow — 
that was his vessel then — or her master reached 
home. The change that came over Handsome 
Hannah was plain to all ; but she bore her trouble 
bravely, and her widowed mother never heard a 
complaint from her lips, although the pain in her 
heart was shown plainly enough in her face. Two 
years passed away, and then kind-hearted neigh- 
bours hinted " that 'twas weary waiting for them 
as never came back — that the sea would give no 
tidings of them as it had claimed. " 

" Two years, Hannah, have you mourned for the 
dead ; surely you have grieved long enough, dear 
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girl. Take heart and hope once more ; the living 
can't never live by the dead." 

So spake more than one who would gladly have 
filled the place of the absent lover. There had 
been another suitor for her hand besides Captain 
Ned ; and when the rejected one found she could 
never be anything to him, he had gone about his 
business in his usual quiet way, like the man he 
was, but he had never married. 

When his more fortunate rival was given up for 
dead, Luke did not at once try to renew his suit, 
although he met and spoke to her frequently ; but 
presently he began to call in, to have a chat with 
her mother and herself occasionally ; and she did 
not look coldly on him, having always felt the 
greatest respect and friendship for him. A third 
year passed, and then he again asked Hannah to 
be his wife. Her answer was that such love as 
she had felt for the one that was gone she had not 
to give. If he married her she would do her best 
to make him happy and to be a good wife to him — 
she could not promise more than that. He de- 
clared himself well content, and the time for their 
marriage was fixed. 

On the night before the wedding morning, just 
as Hannah was retiring to rest, a peculiar rap came 
upon the door. Something in the sound made her 
spring towards it like some wild creature, and with 
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trembling hands and white face she undid the bolts. 
When the door was open, there stood before her a 
man in seaman's dress. 

" Hannah ! my girl ! " 

" Ned ! oh Ned ! " 

So they met after long parting. In hurried, 
broken words he explained the cause of his 
absence,. He had been a prisoner in a foreign 
land, he told her. 

Begging her long-lost lover to stay where he was 
for a few minutes, Hannah threw a shawl over her 
head, and ran like a plover down the street to the 
house of the man she was to have married on the 
morrow. With a fast-beating heart and in troubled 
accents she told her tale. 

The poor fellow staggered, and seemed as one 
struck for a few moments. Then recovering him- 
self bravely, he said — 

" It was to try to make you happy that I asked 
you to be my wife, Hannah ; that could never be 
now. You are free from your promise to me; 
marry the one you love that has come back, 
though he'll never love you truer nor better than 
I would ha* done." 

Hannah stood silent, pained in the midst of her 
joy by the sight of the white, set face of the true- 
hearted man before her. 

" Bid me good-bye, Hannah, you will never see 
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me again ; to-morrow I shall be off, not to return. 
May you and the man of your choice be happy ! " 

Her woman's heart felt more for him at that 
moment than it had ever felt before. With the 
tears running down her cheeks, and her hands on 
his shoulders, she said, " Luke, best of friends, and 
most generous, God bless you for all your kindness 
to me ! You may think that you would have been 
happy if you and me had married; I doubt it. 
Good-bye ! " 

She took his face between her hands as a mother 
might that of her son, kissed him, and then van- ' 
ished in the darkness. 

Six months after that night a seaman lost his 
life in an heroic attempt to rescue the crew of a 
vessel wrecked on the Goodwins. Folks present 
said he was the coolest and most daring amongst 
the brave fellows who went out to that ill-fated 
brig. It was Luke. A stone marks his last resting- 
place, put there by the woman he loved so truly. 

As I said before, the Gull and her captain went 
to sea in rough weather which drove other craft 
into harbour. That stormy November she had 
been out for a fortnight with the whole of her crew 
— old sea-dogs, the lot of them. During the sum- 
mer months they were to be seen in front of their 
captain's house pacing to and fro — one half of the 
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crew in the morning, the other in the afternoon — 
with regular beat, passing and repassing as if on 
the brig's deck, dressed in dark-blue trousers, blue 
guernseys, crossed with wide white braces; tar- 
paulin hats and low shoes ; and each man smoking 
a long clay pipe of the clean churchwarden type. 
Their tobacco was prime, too — of the very best sort 
grown— and they never could be persuaded to tell 
where they bought it ; little communicative on any 
subject, they were least so on that of tobacco. 

Captain Ned kept his crew all the year round, 
and paid them, work or play. It is needless to say 
they were devoted to him and all belonging to him. 

When the Gull had been gone for two weeks 
without anything having been heard of her, that 
specially stormy season, the coast Preventive men 
kept a good look-out for her ; they knew the time 
her usual trips lasted ; and she, like all other vessels 
that rested in harbour, was regularly inspected 
directly her anchor was dropped. Nothing was 
ever found on her, you might be certain of that : 
the inspection was a courteous visit paid to a cour- 
teous captain, nothing more. 

On the 24th of the month the wind rose to a 
regular hurricane, flooring the poplars and clearing 
the willows ; for in that spongy soil the roots take 
but slight hold. The wind brought a high tide 
with it; at midnight boats came floating up the 
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streets — row-boats, some with men in them, some 
without. 

" The tide is up ! " they shouted. 

The people, rushing out of bed and running 
down-stairs, plumped up to their middles in water 
amongst their floating furniture. Some dashed out 
after the fowls and pigs, in anger at the cross- 
grained perversity of pigs and the stupidity of 
fowls; for the pigs made frantic efforts to reach 
the sea, and the fowls flew flopping into it, as 
though they fancied it was high time they learned 
to swim. The storm died out towards morning, 
leaving havoc in all directions. 

That same morning a baker was giving his son 
directions for a journey into the " ma'shes." Now, 
his son went by the name of Genus — short for 
genius ; a kind of left-handed compliment that was 
meant for by the general community, which, as is 
usually the case, was short-sighted and wanting in 
discrimination. They said Genus was a fool with 
less brains than Sank, his donkey, that carried the 
bread in panniers to the lonely, isolated homes of 
the marsh folks twice a-week, fine or rough weather, 
regularly all the year round. 

Those panniers were made by old "Wicker 
Bill," and were constructed to fit the sagacious 
Sank's ribs like a waistcoat well padded. Things 
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were not so well done in those days as they are 
now, we are often told ; but some, we can certify, 
were much more thorough in their jobs; and 
this we know, that Sank's sides were never 
galled by his load, be it what it might. Clever 
at his work and in his contrivances was Wicker 
Bill, but the same reckless band that roused up 
Snoovey made themselves busy over the basket- 
maker. He had a weakness for fishing, and silver 
eels were his especial mark. For them he made 
certain wicker traps, which captured them by 
scores. The part where the fish entered was 
made wide, and was placed against the stream, 
so that any eel running down was sure to be 
caught. The keen eyes of the mischievous young 
scamps concealed in the bushes near watched 
William setting his traps; then, as soon as he 
was out of sight, they came out and reversed 
his eel-baskets, so that when he came for his 
eels, when they had been busy there, they were 
not to be found. The boys knew the time he 
came to look at them, and used to gather on 
the old tide mill bridge for the fun of seeing 
the expression on William's face as he lifted 
up the empty eel - baskets. The old man had 
a taste for natural history, and gratitude ought 
to have kept one out of that little game, for he 
had lent Denzil a water - colour drawing of a 
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cobra to copy; but being a healthy lad, he was 
callous in those days, and not given to senti- 
mentality. 

To go back to Genus, whom we left beside his 
heavy-laden donkey. Picture to yourself a shamb- 
ling lad, tall and thin, with large hands and feet, 
a broad forehead, light brown hair, and great 
mournful -looking blue eyes, in which there was 
a strange far-away look. His mouth was always 
on the quiver, but not with merriment. When 
he did laugh now and again, at rare intervals, 
tears and laughter seemed mingled together. The 
lads that tormented Snoovey and Wicker Bill were 
one and all kind to Genus. 

When he could join in their rough fun, no 
pranks were ever played on him, for as children 
they instinctively felt that he was different from 
themselves, though in what way they could not 
understand. Although very quiet, he seemed to 
enjoy all mad games most thoroughly. Whenever 
we see a specimen of the gentle-looking, large- 
eyed Loris gracilis, the form of Genus rises before 
us. 

Sank, his donkey, was a fine animal, large and 
well cared for. He had a soul for music, and 
could sound his horn to some purpose. It was 
universally accepted by the lads that Genus loved 
him like a brother; that he always treated him 
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with the greatest kindness and consideration ; and 
that the beast proved he had a proper sense of 
gratitude, and showed great affection in return for 
the oats and hay and the regular grooming he re- 
ceived from his master. So sprightly was he that 
none of the boys ever felt the least desire to ride 
him. 

As Sank stood at the baker's door laden with 
bread for the ma'shes, and Genus at his head 
muffled up to the ears, getting his father's orders, 
old Nance came along the pavement, her voice 
uplifted as usual. The trouble that chastens and 
softens some natures makes others cantankerous. 
We hear much of the buds and blossoms that 
smell all the sweeter for being crushed and 
bruised ; but alas for those poor bodies who are 
so constituted that calamities and afflictions, in- 
stead of tempering the heart, mount straight to the 
head, and act as an irritant on the brain ! 

" You ain't goin' ter send Genus to the ma'shes, 
surely, neighbour? You ain't goin' to do that 
to-day, are ye? 'Tain't safe; don't tempt yer 
luck — 'tain't right ter do it. Finny Jack have 
jest come up from them ma'shes, an' he say 
that all last night the corpse - candles was all 
over the flats, jest as if the old Lord o' Shore- 
land's grinnin' sailor 1 had got all the poor souls 

1 The legend of the Lord of Shoreland — called Shurland in the 

M 
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as has been drowned between this an' the foreland, 
an' was showin' 'em all over the place. 'Tain't safe 
ter be out night nor day when the corpse-candles is 
sin, so I tell ye." 

" Genus and Sank '11 hev ter go if the corpses all 
hed lanterns instead o' candles, Nance. Ma'sh-folks 
must hev their bread." 

" Jest so, yon onfeelin' ole porpus ! You feels 
for 'em, you do, more 'an you do fur Genus ; 
yer heart is as soft as a beach pebble. Some 
folks hes childern as don't know how to tek care 
on 'em, an' other folks as a'most worships their 
shadders loses 'em. Good morning, ole porpus! 
I've told ye my mind, and giv ye warnin', any- 
how." 

When Sank and Genus were out of sight of the 
shop, Nance ran after them. 

"Genus," said she, "folks reckons as ye ain't 
quite so 'cute as ye might be; p'r'aps ye ain't, 
hut; ye're good ter me an' ye're kind to Sank. Git 
journey over quick as ye can, an' reach home 
re dark sets in, fur, unless I mistakes, there'll 
wild work to-night. Good-bye, my boy; good- 
:, Genus. Take care o' yourself; not one o' 
oe is left — no, never a one ! " 

goldsby Legends' — and the dead sailor was well known to the 
jshore folks when Denzil was a boy. The vane, too, on the old 
rch tower was a horse's head. 
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After four miles' travelling, the pair reach the 
edge of the marshes and a turning of the road ; 
there they make for a low reed-thatched dwelling 
on the flats, where one of the baker's customers 
lives. Just then Genus catches sight of a figure on 
horseback approaching at a rapid pace, clearing 
the wide dykes like a steeplechase rider. Two 
long-dogs follow him — "long-dog" is the marsh- 
men's name for greyhounds, though these were not 
the dogs they breed now. Far grander creatures 
they were — more like deer-hounds, only smooth- 
coated and the ears fine as silk. They were well 
named, for long they were in every way — long- 
winded and long-striding, and for pluck and stay- 
ing qualities not to be beaten; as sagacious, too, 
as collie-dogs. 

Genus looks up and smiles as the rider nears 
him, for well does he know Flying Kit and her 
master. 

" I am breathing her, Genus ; she has been idle 
and got fresh the last day or two, and the dogs 
wanted a run. You won't have to go so far on 
this lot of flats to-day, for most of the folks are in 
the cottage yonder sorting out their cattle. The 
stock got mixed, gathering for shelter last night." 

The long -dogs know the lad. They whimper 
with delight as he caresses them, placing their 
fore-feet on his shoulders and nearly knocking him 
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off his feet. Sank knows them too, and sounds 
his horn gaily, much to the disgust of Flying Kit, 
who shows his disapproval in a characteristic 
manner. 

Did Kit's master wink at Genus, or was it the 
keen, cold air made one of his eyes blink? One 
thing is certain — that after this little meeting he 
turned his horse's head straight for the sea-wall, 
two miles away, and she took all the dykes as she 
neared them, closely followed by the dogs. 

Reaching the cottage, Genus left a portion of his 
bread there, then turned for the road and the other 
marsh. Half-way a marsh-dweller meets him, and 
a conversation of some minutes takes place. Then 
Genus goes his way — a transformed Genus. His 
eyes have lost the far-away look and are all alive, 
and the quivering mouth is set firm. Sank, too, is 
a changed creature. At a word from his master 
his pace alters, and he patters over the marsh at a 
surprising rate, which soon brings the pair on to 
the highroad. ■ 

And there another meets him, accidentally again, 
of course — Winkle Joe. 

When Genus met him he had a little talk, and 
jave him half his dinner, like the kind lad he was ; 
hen he struck once more into the marshes. Joe 
laddled along the hards for more " winks " after 
hat refreshment of the inner man. He had picked 
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up about half a gallon when a shot was heard close 
to him, and a man came round the bend of the 
creek with a dead curlew that he had just shot — 
at least, one would suppose so. He stops and has 
a few words with Joe, and then goes off the hards 
into the marshes. As soon as he is well out of 
sight the wink-picker leaves his work and makes 
tracks for home at the top of his speed. 

Genus has delivered his bread, and gets out of 
the marshes before it is quite dark. The road is 
very dreary and lonesome, but he does not mind 
this ; and on reaching the most dreary part of all, 
with never a house in sight for two long miles, 
Genus does an odd thing. He jumps on Sank, 
puts a leg into each of those padded panniers, 
stands up in them, and tells his long-eared steed 
to go. Go Sank does with a will, and so does 
Genus, his long arms swinging like a couple of 
windmill sweeps as he flies by. This childlike lad 
cannot be just the fool that folks imagine him. 

All at once he stops his galloping steed, for a 
small marsh -farm is near, close to the highroad. 
Here he has to stay for something. 

" Genus, Genus," shouts a voice, " come an' git 
these oats! I've bin waitin' nobody knows how 
long fur ye ter come along. They're in bushel-bags, 
so one goes in one pannier, one in t'other. Mind 
ye gits home with 'em quick, fur ye're out on- 
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common late this turn — nigh on seven o'clock 'tis. 
Where hev ye been hanging about ? Stop a bit ; 
I knows ye ain't no scollard, an' I must hev some 
sort o' warrant fur them oats. I shan't be a 
minute." 

Out he went, and in a few moments he returned 
with the constable of that small district, the shoe- 
maker living close by. 

"Jest ye witness I send these oats by Genus. 
Will ye see — I'll untie 'em ? Ye knows these here 
is oats." 

"Ay, I can swear to that in any court in the 
kingdom," says the constable. 

" Now, Genus, my man, put Sank along quick," 
and off the farmer hurries the pair. That done, he 
tells the constable that he had " a little score tef 
settle with that 'ere slippery old porpus, Genus's 
father, an' he warn't quite sure if the old warmint 
was in his debt ; no, he warn't werry sure on that 
'ere p'int. An' now ye are here, ye ken hev a drop 
ter keep the cold out of yer mouth when ye cross 
the road. An' ye may jest as well measure one o' 
my young 'uns fur a pair o' shoes." 

When Genus reached home his father told him 
he would unload and put Sank in the stable him- 
self. First, however, he placed those bags of oats 
in the bakehouse and locked the door ; then he fed 
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Sank. When he re-entered the bakehouse he un- 
tied the bags, and the oats were shot out on the 
floor. The cat was let out of each bag, too ! One 
hundred pounds would not have purchased the 
contents of those two bushel-bags. Old porpus 
and Genus were not the fools they seemed to be, 
nor was the father as hard as old Nance made out, 
for the lad was let out to play that night, mournful 
and dreamy-looking as before. By way of cheering 
him up, the boys took him round to the smithy to 
rouse up Snoovey. 

But no Snoovey was there. Turning a corner, 
they came on Nance, who tackled them in her own 
way. 

" What are ye after, an* where are ye goin', ye 
young shrimpgrigs? Who have ye bin pesterin' 
now ? an' whose doors have ye threshed ? Ye're 
a nice lot, an' yer mothers must feel rare an' 
proud on ye, an* no mistake ! But, bless yer merry 
hearts, be off home an* stop yer foolin' fur one 
night, anyhow. 'Tain't a night to be runnin' the 
streets. Git off home ! " 

Then the poor soul said, as though speaking to 
herself, "I had 'em once, as merry as any on ye; 
but they're gone, an' never more will I see 'em till 
the sea gives up its dead. I'll see 'em then! 
Home, ye shimpgrigs ; git home ! " 

If the truth must be told, the boys seldom 
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threshed Nance's door, for the same reason that 
they did not mount Sank. Some folks, like 
some animals, are best left alone. The boys 
decided to take her advice and go home, for 
the women stood at their doors talking about 
their husbands being gone down to the ma'shes; 
they said the tide suited for the smacks making 
open water. Genus said his father had gone 
there too — for a shot at the fowl, he said, if he 
could get one; he had his duck-gun with him, 
anyway. And all the fishing crew were there 
also. 

Heavy masses of cloud swept along, having 
here and there a break in them. Now and again 
a moan of the wind might be heard soughing 
up from the flats. Once or twice, when the 
blast was strong, the heavy black storm-clouds 
were torn asunder, showing a glint of cold 
grey. The look-out on the marsh was dreary 
— one vast mass of dark-grey. Dimly seen at 
times, as the clouds parted, was the top of the 
sea-wall that stretched like some huge sea-mon- 
ster, turning and winding according to the line 
of shore. 

With the exception of the wild call of the cur- 
lew, the rustle of dry flags, and the crash of reed- 
stems as the wind sighed through them, not a sound 
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broke the silence of those dreary flats. Now and 
then a light could be seen out in mid-channel, 
telling where the coastguard-ship lay. Not a living 
soul was to be seen or heard. If Genus's father 
came down on the flats to look for fowl, he came on 
a fool's errand. 

The fishing-smacks have not left their moorings, 
though the tide is making fair for them to do so ; 
there is a cluster of them close inshore. The tide 
will be full at twelve o'clock ; it must be nearly that 
time now. 

Hark ! the hour strikes from the minster tower, 
some distance off; the sounds come booming over 
the water and across the flats, borne on the fitful 
blasts that come and go with mournful wail. It 
must have been urgent business that brought *the 
men down on the marshes on a night like this. 
A flash and a report ! Has Genus's father had a 
shot after all ? Two more follow in quick succession 
— pistol-shots, and the guard-ship signal. 

Now can be heard the rush of feet in the dark- 
ness, and the sound of horses in full stride. A 
whirling gust breaks up the mass of clouds for a 
few moments, and then men and horses can be 
distinguished coming up over the marsh and making 
for the lonely highroad we spoke of before. They 
are pursued, by the look of it, but they are well 
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ahead. A deep marsh dyke is in front of them. 
The horses take it in their stride; those on foot 
cross also, not by jumping, but on long broad 
planks, which are pulled out of sight, no one could 
see how or where. Yes, Bandy's long lines are of 
the best material. 

And now another party appears on the scene, 
— the officer of the Excise, irreverently named 
Chimney-pot, for he was never to be seen by 
the vulgar crowd without his tall hat. They said 
he even slept in it. He had bought winks from 
Joe the evening before, and they had had some 
talk together. But he has certainly come to the 
wrong place now, if any captures are to be made. 

He sets his men a brave example, however, by 
dashing down the sides of the sea-wall into the 
marsh, and calling on those with him to pursue 
and capture. Swiftly they run, himself the fore- 
most one. 

"What's that?" With a thud they are down, 
rolling over each other. 

" What was it ? Who did it ? " 

No one answers ; there are bellows to mend. 
Their leader gets furious, for right in front is a 
dyke. 

" Come on, my lads ! follow me ! " he cries ; 
but no one answers ; they have gone on another 
track. 
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He runs, jumps— in the uncertain light— short, 
and plumps into the water and mud. " Now may 
the great devil himself take them ! " he cries ; and 
there he sticks, about a foot from the edge, up to 
his waist. 

From some bundles of reeds close to the dyke a 
figure, muffled up to the eyes, lifts up a threatening 
hand. 

There was something about the peculiar swing of 
that arm very like Snoovey at his anvil. Some of 
Bandy's lines were very long too, capable of trip- 
ping up a whole line of runners. 

A shot, another pistol-shot, and then comes the 
boom of duck-guns in quick time, one after the 
other; and now the sound of a horse at his top 
speed is heard. Listen to the momentary pauses 
in the beat of his hoofs as he takes the dykes. On 
the bold rider comes, nearer and nearer ; he clears 
the last dyke and turns for the other marsh. Two 
dogs, long-dogs, run by his side. They look large, 
as though they had something wrapped round 
them. Once more the clouds break; and, by all 
the eels that ever were caught, if that mare is 
not Flying Kit! 

Betwixt one and two the inhabitants of the 
village were roused from their sleep by the sound 
of horses galloping through the long street, and 
the cries of men in fierce pursuit. On and away, 
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they reach the bridge. Splash — a succession of 
splashes ! The low hedge is cleared ; they are on 
the soft turf, and each man walks his horse under 
the shadow of the alder and willow thicket. Then 
all is still. Unseen hands have taken their horses, 
and their riders have glided like ghosts into the 
white, ghost-like mill. 

Two days later the Gull showed in sight and 
made the mid-day harbour-tide. She was boarded 
before she left the creek's mouth — the first time 
such a thing had happened. Rumour had said 
that a vessel, her very second self, only grey in 
colour, had been seen chased by a revenue-cutter, 
which had fired on her, and that she was then 
making for the French coast under every stitch of 
canvas she could carry. 

Captain Ned, courteous as ever, listened to the 
rumour without the least expression of surprise, 
and without comment. 

"Do your duty, gentlemen," was all he said 
when the revenue men boarded the Gull. 

They found nothing — not even a pipeful of 
foreign tobacco or one foreign cigar. As to silks, 
laces, or spirituous liquors, such an idea was 
ridiculous ! 

The Gull had been in harbour one week after the 
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above event took place, when, to the unbounded 
surprise of all, she was declared to be for sale. 
Captain Ned said he had no further use for her ; 
he was going to settle down for good. 

Sold she was. All knew her sea -going capa- 
bilities, and those who had the money bid eagerly 
for her. 

Blo'ard Ned's bold crew turned fishermen, each 
man becoming owner of a good stout boat — the 
gift, it was said, of their old master. However 
that may have been, they were still to be seen — 
faithful old dogs as they were — keeping watch 
before the house of their former commander. 

For the benefit of those who may be curious to 
know what Captain Ned's end was, we can tell 
them that he died respected and regretted by 
numerous friends and admirers. We point no 
moral. These are but longshore sketches of smug- 
gling days. " Handsome Hannah " did not long 
survive her husband ; but that name was for years 
later a household word in many a marshland home 
where she had taken comfort and gladness. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A NIGHT ON THE FLATS. 

"If you want a shot at black-geese, come with me 
to-night, down past Standgate Creek: it's light 
o' nights now, and the tide serves right for 
it. There's clouds of 'em feedin' on the sea- 
grass." 

So spake Den's fishing and fowling friend com- 
monly known by the name of " Finny," by reason 
of being by far the best fisherman in our out-of-the- 
world hamlet in the salt marshes of North Kent. 
A genuine old sea-dog he was, and equally at home 
with net, long line, or duck-gun. In the stormiest 
weather, such as would have kept most of our 
fishing folk on shore, Fin was apparently in his 
element. He was a few years older than Den, and 
his companion and guide in many an expedition on 
the flats and along the shore, being well versed in 
all the quags and swamps of our treacherous 
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marshes. The spots Finny fought shy of, all 
others gave a wide berth to. 

" Yes, Fin, I will go, and be glad to. Where do 
they feed ? " 

"About the spit 'twixt Standgate and Chesney 
they gits mostly on and about the ooze and slub 
round Halstow, and from there to Rainham ; very 
often they goes right away, clean out to sea. 
'Tain't often they comes in like this, but there's 
rattlin' good feed fur 'em about that spit ; the ooze 
and slub there is covered, like a thick carpet, with 
sea-grass what they likes. They won't leave it, 
now they've found it, ye may depend on't." 

The place Finny spoke of was one of the most 
lonely spots on our lonely coast. The spit was a 
point of marshland running out into the water, 
dividing the lands of two marsh graziers. The wash 
of the tide round it had formed two bays, so that ii 
there were a boat in each bay, the spit would most 
effectually hide the occupants of one boat from 
those of the other. It was raised about ten feet 
above the water on one side — the side they intended 
shooting from ; the marsh had not been washed 
away by the rush of the tide so much there. 

The friend's grounds over which Den usually 
shot did not extend so far as that. He pointed 
this out to his companion. 

"It's all right, boy; I knowed you'd say that: 
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but I see the looker this mornin', fur I see a lot of 
the geese about as I was comin' in from open 
water. I tried then fur a shot, but it waun't no go. 
So when I see the looker close inshore, I slung 
him a skate, — a rattler, — a real good 'un, what 
weighed twenty pound if it weighed one ; enuf to 
keep his crew at home fur a week almost. He likes 
'em. An' I puts the question to him, ef I an' a 
mate o' mine could come on his ground fur a shot 
to-night at them geese ; jist fur one, an' no more. 
An* he said, ' Yes, jist fur one, and fur once.' " 

" But how about his two bears, Fin ? " That 
was the name they gave to his two enormous bob- 
tailed sheep-dogs, either of which, with his full coat 
on, was capable of catchiijg a great marsh hare. 
They were unpleasant customers to meet, for their 
manner of warning off trespassers was most effec- 
tual. They would catch hold of you by some 
portion of your clothes, and hold you fast till their 
master came up. Try and get away you dared 
not. 

" They'll not touch us. I told him he could hev 
another bit of fish next time as the boat come by, 
if he waun't tired of it ; an' he said that was all 
right, an' would suit him to a T. He's stoved 
the bow of his punt in, so she lays high an' dry 
in the blite close to the ooze — she's got to lay 
there till he ken git her docked ; and he said he'd 
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draw her broadside on to the ooze, in among the 
blite, an' put some dry bents in the bottom fur 
us to lay on, all snug like. The tide flows eleven 
o'clock ; they geese floats up an' guzzles that grass, 
an' they're sure to cum right up on tu the edge 
of the flat. An' when they's floated up an' on the 
feed, you an' me, boy, ken rake 'em fore an' aft. 
We'll take Rover — he's as good as a man on 
board, as far as keepin* watch is consarned, 
an' they bears wun't be loosed, jist fur this one 
night. He shell hev as much fish as he ken tuk 
in next time the boat cums round by the spit 
again." 

" Fin." 

" What's up now ? " 

" It's bitter cold on the flats. Shall I get " 

" Now bless your heart, stow that ; ye wun't git 
nuthin' o' the sort — that's purvided. I'm goin' 
ter tell ye somethin'. Some o' they codfish as I 
hed aboard lately was as big as childern, an' they 
was all middlin' pot-bellied. Prime fish, in good 
order, they was ; but I never knowed afore as they 
was given over to drinkin', seein' as they was alius 
in water. But jest out o' curiosity, ye know, I 
shoves my fist down one o' the big un's gullet, an* 
ef I didn't ketch hold of a bottle of the best How- 
du-we, what he'd bolted. An* some of the others 
hed some inside 'em as well. I took 'em all out 
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afore I sold the fish. No, no, boy, we're all right 
fur the ague medicine — real good stuff, too." 

Finny and Den agreed to meet at half-past nine 
for their tramp on the flats. The night was fine, 
and there was moonlight — all that could be desired; 

* 

but it was bitterly cold when they met at the 
bottom of the straggling village street, with their 
heavy long-barrelled duck-guns under their arms, 
the locks securely bound round with an old worsted 
stocking — a precaution never omitted by a regu- 
lar shore -shooter. They knew well that even if 
everything turned out right, they should only have 
one shot, so they did not want to miss fire. 

Fin had on his long sea-boots and heavy ribbed 
fishing-stockings, a long guernsey reaching low down, 
and on his head a good sou'wester. Den's outfit 
was different. He had waterproof boots on his feet 
and a close-fitting cloth cap on his head; covering 
the rest of his person was a "fiddle bag," as they 
called it — that was a good stout round frock, one 
of the best things for keeping out wind and weather 
that we know. The night being fine and dry, Den 
wore the fiddle bag belted round the middle. 

Through the silent and deserted streets they 
went, — the folks were nearly all in bed, for they 
kept early hours, — and out on the road that led 
to the uplands which would take them down to the 
edge of the flats, past lonely farmhouses, where all 
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was at rest with the exception of the sheep-dogs, 
who barked loudly as their footsteps sounded on 
the hard road. On they walked past the duck 
decoy, where the men were busy keeping the ice 
off the pond, so as to have it ready for the ducks 
to come in as soon as it got light in the morning. 
Then the poor things would go up those pipes for 
the first and last time, going in at one end well 
and hearty, but coming out to be laid in rows at 
the other with their necks broken. 

The dog ran in between Fin and Den, his nose 
just on a line with their legs, as they tramped on, 
keeping step. Rover knew his business and his 
place too, right well ; he was something more than 
a mere animal to fetch fowl out of the water. The 
large rough-coated spaniel was Fin's constant com- 
panion, and was treated as a friend, and he knew 
and appreciated it. 

And now they are on the edge of the flats, and 
before them is a long stretch fading away in the 
distance out of sight — a dreary length of neutral 
tint, for though the moon is high up and bright, 
objects are not easily defined. Mists float about 
and freeze as they rise ; the countless mole-hillocks 
throw flickering shadows, so that land and water, 
clumps of dry flag and reed, are all blended in one 
long stretch of monotonous grey. One consolation 
they have, — there is no snow. 
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They are well on their way, the dog in exactly 
the same position as when they started, close in 
between them. Now and again a rush is heard as 
some hare speeds away ; he is just caught sight of 
as a moving grey streak, for one instant and no 
more. Rover takes no notice of him whatever, or 
if he does he makes no sign. They come on the 
highroad once again — it just divides the two marsh 
flats, of which they have crossed the smaller one, 
— a long tramp already, but there is worse to 
come. 

Strange to say, elm-trees line the road here on 
one side ; their branches reach completely over it. 
A rookery has been established in them for so long 
a period that it is beyond all marshland records. 
Close to this rookery is the quaint old grey marsh 
church. It is small, but very picturesque. Many 
a time has Den been up in its old flint tower and 
out on the leads, to look at the flats in their beauty 
as evening drew near, and they became flooded in 
that golden light that transfigured even the grey 
slub. 

As they pass by the trees Fin utters the single 
word " Rooster." It is quite enough to make Den 
laugh so heartily as to cause the dog to look up at 
him in great wonder : such unusual behaviour when 
they are on one of their silent expeditions startles 
old Rover. 
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They both knew Rooster: he was a most en- 
thusiastic admirer, breeder, and fighter of game- 
birds — duckwing, ginger, pile, and black-breasted, 
as the various kinds were termed in the marshes. 
Hence his nickname. 

Now this particular rookery was claimed by a 
grazier who went by the name of " Hookey," for 
equally justifiable reasons. 

As the rooks' nests were right over the road, it 
was often very unpleasant to pass under the trees 
during the breeding season. When the lasses went 
to church on summer evenings, all in their best 
Sunday finery, if any of them lingered with their 
lads to have a few words and a little harmless 
flirtation before going in to service, more than one 
has exclaimed with good cause, " Drat old Hookey's 
rooks ! " Their fathers, walking steadily by in all 
the glory of drain -pipe hats polished with their 
silk pocket-handkerchiefs, have expressed them- 
selves in even stronger terms. 

Rooster was courting one of the girls who was 
a regular attendant at the old church, and when 
she had occasion to drat the old rooks, Rooster 
was the first to be made aware of the fact. So he 
told her he'd " thin some o' old Hookey's black 
varmints off." 

In due time he took the job in hand : he was 
like a monkey for climbing the trees to get at the 
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eggs and the young ones. Both summer and 
winter he only wore one kind of head -gear — a 
fisherman's red woollen cap, knitted by himself, 
finished off with a long end and a tassle. The 
cap hung jauntily down over one shoulder. The 
number of different articles I have seen him put 
into that cap was something incredible. He had it 
on his head, of course, when he went for the rooks. 

The grazier heard a commotion, and slipped 
quietly across the turf underneath the trees. Pres- 
ently he made out Rooster's figure as he was de- 
scending. When he was near enough, he placed 
his hand — by no means a light one — on the tres- 
passer's jacket-collar. Rooster held his cap, full of 
young rooks and eggs, firmly between his teeth. 
He knew well whose hand was on him, but he 
uttered never a word. 

Not so the grazier. " I'll drag ye to the light, 
ye villain, whoever ye be; ye'll suffer for this!" he 
cried. 

Never a word still from the Rooster, but piteous 
gabblings from the imprisoned young rooks. A 
few more steps and a change took place. Rooster 
had firmer footing, and he became the assailant. 
Grasping the unfortunate grazier by the throat 
with one hand, with the other he swung his 
precious red cap over his head and brought it 
down on that of Hookey, not once but many 
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times — so many, in fact, that nothing was left of 
it but a long wisp in his hand. Then he left the 
rookery proprietor to allow him to hurry indoors 
to wash off a conglomeration of squashed young 
rooks and eggs. 

As Rooster observed to Den afterwards in strict 
confidence, " 'Twas a bit o' a jidgment on the 
hookin' old varmint fur harberin' things to spile 
my gelFs bonnet fust time as she'd ever wore 
they flowers in it ; " adding, too, " They was 
French flowers; I got 'em a* purpus fur her, fur 
a birthday present like. They cum over the 
ma'shes; they'd niver sin the inside o' any shop 
this side o' the water." 

Once more on the flats, they are making now 
for the spit. Here the water lies in long brackish 
lagoons, showing fitfully in flashes. " Shel we 
skirt the Dead Men's Lantern bit ? " asks Fin. 
" 'Twill be nighest ; but ef ye don't like it, say 
so, boy, an' we'll mek for another track." 

" We'll go the Lantern way, Fin. I don't think 
we'll see any lights to-night." 

The foul gas from the reek of the rotten marsh 
made lights often enough in that old haunt of the 
heron and the bittern. The old village crones al- 
ways attributed them to the uneasy souls of those 
who had been drowned on that dreary shore, and 
not received Christian burial. 
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The spot that went by the name of Dead Men's 
Lantern had a most evil name, and not without 
reason. It was a bit of the marsh road that had 
been made through a swamp of the worst descrip- 
tion. No one unfamiliar with such localities can 
form any idea of the sickening smell that rises from 
these places, the breeding-spots of deadly marsh 
fever and ague. Denzil paid the penalty for learn- 
ing the secrets of his native marshes : it was only 
after he had spent many years in a healthier county 
that he began to recover from the effects of renewed 
attacks of fever and ague in his youth. It may 
seem a matter of small moment to one who reads 
this, seated beside a cosy fire; but the various 
means by which the knowledge of the ways and 
the haunts of the fowl has been gained has more 
than once nearly cost our naturalist his life. 

As they trudge on, bird-life begins to assert itself 
by sounds ; but though there are hundreds of the 
fowl all round about, it is still so grey that you are 
not able to see them. Presently they spring up 
in every direction, — a shiver and a flash, — gone 
instantly. 

Then a faint bark is heard; the dog looks up 
for one instant, but drops his head again. Nearer 
comes the hoarse bark-like call. Finny turns to 
Den, and says, " One o' them Bargander ducks 
callm' to her mate." He is right, as usual ; it is a 
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female sheldrake that has just risen from the 
mussel-scalps, calling for her mate that has prob- 
ably been shot, not far away. 

That object like a small haystack, half a mile 
distant, is the looker's cottage ; they are now near- 
ing the spit. Here Den's companion takes the 
lead, for they are in a most intricate network of 
land and water. As the gullies are low, the tide 
coming up finds its way here before the ooze is 
covered. 

Presently Fin motions to the dog, and points 
in front. Rover takes the lead now : in less than 
ten minutes they are on firm ground, close to the 
spit. 

Fin turns to Den and places a finger on his lips. 
Not a sound now, not a footfall, if they can avoid 
it. From the opposite side of the spit a mob of 
curlews spring up, shrieking frantically as they 
shoot overhead and dash down the creek. If Den 
and his companion had but known the cause of the 
flight, it would have been better for them; but a 
shoreshooter's life is full of chance, and only too 
often the chances are against him. 

Rover sniffs, and Finny points to something in a 
hollow half hid by the sea-blite. It is the looker's 
punt, with the dry bents in its bottom. Rover 
steps in, takes the middle, Finny the bow, Den the 
stern, and they crouch. 
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Presently Fin touches Den's hand with a bottle. 
One good draught, and Den feels the blood cours- 
ing freely in his veins. All things taken into con- 
sideration, they are in clover. The moon shines 
right on them and on the coming tide. But where 
are the geese ? 

Not far off: Den and Fin can hear them gabble. 
Thousands of ox-birds or dunlins rush past over the 
ooze. Curlews pitch close to the punt, feeding 
busily ; you can see them before they settle. After 
they settle they are, to all intents and purposes, 
invisible. Fowl at night look grey, the same colour 
as the slub. You can only fire in the direction 
you think they should be from the sound of their 
feeding, and then send your dog. But dunlins are 
not the game to-night. 

The geese are here ; Finny and Den can see 
them coming up, a waving cloud. They are lower- 
ing, have pitched, and begin feeding. As the water 
floats them, they will come nearer and nearer. 
Even now can be discerned some grey spots just 
off the spit ; they will be in sight directly. Now 
they show in the full light, as they swim and turn 
down their necks to reach the grass, which is 
covered with them. Their hind parts show white 
as they guzzle away, all unconscious of the fowler's 
nearness to them. 

The coverings are taken off the locks, for the 
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guns had been carefully loaded with swan-shot 
before starting. Rover pokes his nose just over 
the punt's side, ready to dash away. Now for it ! 
The guns just touch the shoulder, when, from the 
other side of the spit, from the little bay hidden 
from their sight, comes the report of four duck- 
guns, one after the other. Two had been fired at 
the geese as they floated up, and two as they rose 
in dire confusion. They heard them fall, thud, 
thud, and then a skiff was put out. 

It was enough, — more than enough : Den and 
Finny crept off, after looking at each other, with- 
out a word. When they were about two miles on 
their homeward way Fin stopped, looked earnest- 
ly at Den, drew the bottle from his pocket, took 
a long pull, and handed it to him, saying, " Fin- 
ish it." 

Then his tongue was freely loosened. " Of all 
the rum starts that ever I cum across since I first 
paddled about, this licks all." Den quite agreed 
with him. It was by no means pleasant to be 
forestalled. 

All fowlers know that the best-laid plans are apt 
to fail. When they are told of some one who never 
goes home empty-handed, they say, " He uses silver 
shot." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW THE CHOLERA CAME TO MARSHTON. 

One summer Marshton had a worse foe to contend 
against than even fever and ague. The fishing 
community to which most of Den's mother's people 
belonged occupied the lower part of the village, 
close to the water's edge. Their cottages were 
solidly built, roomy, and comfortable, but the 
living-rooms of most of these were below the level 
of the pavement; you had to go down three or 
four steps to reach the doors. No doubt they had 
been built in this way to shield the houses and 
their inhabitants, in some measure, from the fierce 
blasts that blew directly off the water. At one 
time the tide never reached them, as it had a vast 
extent of uninhabited flat to flow over, there being 
only a sea-wall on one side of the creek. Later 
on fresh people came and settled on those low- 
lying lands; they built themselves a sea-wall, as 
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well as quays and ship -yards. Then the water, 
having nowhere to spread at the time of the 
high tides, flooded the streets of the fishing 
quarter. 

The fisher folks, being neither able to carry 
their houses up higher nor yet rich enough to 
build others, had to make the best of it, and to 
get out the water when it invaded their homes as 
best they could. 

Now their favourite food was pork — fish they 
only ate when it was a matter of necessity. Every 
fisherman managed to keep a pig, and each cottage 
had its own garden ; the pig was always kept in 
the lower part of the gardens, where the tide made 
most havoc. 

All who have had anything to do with pigs, 
know well that more obstinate, more cantankerous 
creatures do not 6xist. If any doubt this fact, let 
him try to root a pig out of his sleeping- place 
after he has settled down for his night's rest. 
The fisherman, finding the water had risen up to 
the animal's bed-place, would curse its obstinacy, 
and his forcible expostulations, added to the ex- 
postulating gruntings of the pig, made the scene 
a very lively one. Sometimes the pigs managed 
to break loose, and then, instead of making for 
dry land, they invariably took to the open water, 
and their owners had to run for their boats to 
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go to the rescue of these valuable but wilful 
animals. 

The mischief done by the flooding of the lower 
parts of the houses, and the refuse left everywhere, 
was most disheartening to the fisher folk, added to 
their days and nights of unremitting toil, which was 
poorly repaid and full of hazard. 

As the shipping that visited the creek lay at the 
bottom of the town, all the dressing required for 
the land of the upland farms had to be drawn 
through the whole length of the place ; there was 
only one approach for waggon traffic. The manure 
mainly used was fish, in some shape or other, tons 
upon tons of it, varying in kind according to the 
seasons. Guano or chemical dressings were then 
unheard of about Marshton. 

Sprats they carried through, waggon -load after 
waggon-load, then star-fish, commonly called " five- 
fingers," mussels, and other small matter that they 
dredged for. The sprats and other fish were fresh 
and good, but there was no sale for them. 

The bottom boards of the waggons were mostly 
loose, to allow of their being taken up to suit con- 
venience. In any case there was plenty of room 
between the joints for moisture to run out; and 
when they were in use for fish carting, a very strong 
and old fishy smell could be perceived for a long 
time afterwards. Some of the folks used to say 
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that, what with the stuff that went through the 
place, and what with the muck left by the tides, 
it was a wonder some pestilence or other had not 
visited the town earlier. 

There had been a fine autumn, but the winter 
set in rather soon, and it promised to be a hard 
and rough one. Contrary to expectation, the cold 
passed away quickly, and the following spring and 
summer were unusually warm, the weather becom- 
ing at last hotter than any remembered before. 
One of the retired old sea-dogs — " Rover Morgan," 
he was styled — who had been in many lands, and 
seen more than most, shook his head and mut- 
tered to himself as he pulled away at his pipe on 
the quay. 

" What ails ye, Morgan ? " one or another would 
ask ; " what ails ye that ye keeps mumblin' to yer- 
self, an' scannin' up aloft ? 'tis fine enough an' hot 
enough, sure, for any man livinV , 

Or it would be, " Ye keeps a-mutterin' and sez 
nuthin' : be ye goin' to put one o' them West Indy 
spells on us ? " Old Rover Morgan had a great and 
mysterious reputation among the fisher folk. He 
was known to have seen and gone through much in 
his day. 

" No, I ain't a-goin' to try any spells," the old 
man would answer; "bein' nought but a sailor, 
'tain't in my line. But if I don't mistake, there's 
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somethin' comin' that's worse than all they devil's 
tricks put together. I've sin weather like this 
afore, an' something sure to happen. I've had 
word from one o' my old shipmates, too, that it 
ain't far off now ; an' ef it does come 'twill wreck 
this here place for sure. I don't say as 'twill come 
— I don't want to frighten ye ; but if it does come, 
why, 'twill be the cholera-morbus." 

They were not moved in the least, being an easy- 
going set; the old boy was touched a bit, they 
said, through a cut he got in the head, " boardin' a 
vessel one time. The weather was hot, an' it made 
him wuss ; 'twas strangely hot, it took the life out 
o* ye." 

Day after day Rover Morgan walked on the quay, 
pulling hard at his pipe. One afternoon it was ob- 
served that he took the pipe out of his mouth very 
suddenly, and looked at what seemed to be a couple 
of jackdaws, high up in the air. 

" 'Tis a pair o' ravens," muttered the old man ; 
" the place is doomed. Don't ye hear 'em croak ? 
We shall hev it now." 

Before the week was out news came that one had 
died suddenly, down in the marsh, before medical 
aid could reach him. Then the plague was in the 
town, one here and one there was taken, two or 
three in a week. After that it came in full force. 

Old " Titlark," the gravedigger, was no more to 
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be seen coming slowly down the street, as he used, 
with pick and shovel over his shoulder. Young 
Titlark was no longer needed to scour and polish 
at the tools at home ; for they stayed in the church- 
yard, and the old man had to have another man to 
help him to dig the graves. 

The folks were panic-stricken, — such a visitation 
had not come to Marshton within the memory of 
the oldest of the inhabitants. To add to their 
terror, their doctor was struck down among the 
earliest victims, — struck down dead at his post, 
whilst attending one of his patients. He had 
fought bravely first. Then the simple fisher folks 
lost all heart. He had been their friend as well as 
their doctor. With their strong, emotional, religi- 
ous tendencies, what more natural than that they 
should gather constantly at their meeting-house, 
and pray that "this evil might be averted before 
their cup of misery was full to overflowing " ? 
"One was taken and the other left" in grim 
reality. None knew when he lay down to rest 
whether he would see the light of day again. 

Then poor old Titlark, the mild, friendly old 
sexton, was taken ; another dug his grave with the 
man's own pick and shovel. Volunteers came for- 
ward to dig the graves and to carry away the dead. 
An order of Brothers of Pity was formed in our 
village, mostly of young fisher lads; but Rover 

o 
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Morgan led the band, and it was mainly owing to 
his sturdy common-sense that the volunteers offered 
themselves. " None o* us kin die but on'y once, 
on sea or on land," he said, "and on'y when 
his time come ; an* 'tis best tu die doin' yer 
dooty." 

Never in the annals of Marshton had that church- 
yard been so disturbed before; the fresh graves 
looked like mole-hillocks in some huge meadow. 
By day and night they dug and buried uninter- 
ruptedly. Old Morgan told his fellow-volunteers 
to drink no water unless it had first been boiled, 
and had something strong in it. This advice they 
readily enough followed. Brandy was never a 
scarce article in the marshlands, and there was 
plenty of it in that burying-ground. Fresh medi- 
cal aid came — there was no lack of it ; but still the 
folks died. The remedies known now, and the 
sanitary measures of the present day, were not in 
force then. 

The bearers were not sufficient, many volunteers 
though there were. As they passed down the 
street with their sad burdens, women cried to them 
from their doors, in frenzied tones, to come in and 
carry away their dead. The mortality in the small 
town was awful ; it seemed like extermination. 

The medical men did their arduous work like 
heroes. They did their best also to calm the l 
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people, and showed by their brave example that 
they knew no fear themselves. 

Some who were struck down pulled through, but 
more died. 

Then the more rationally-minded, sensible people 
tried their utmost to avert a morbid outbreak of 
fanatical religious enthusiasm on the part of those 
of the stern puritanical sect who had a hold on the 
fisher folks. They dreaded their disturbing influ- 
ence on minds and bodies weakened by the terrible 
visitation. This they succeeded in keeping in check 
mainly through the doctors' wise counsel and the 
courage of those brave young fellows, the bearers 
of the dead, who still had their sweethearts left to 
them. 

When these heard that "certain chosen vessels " 
had formed a plan for holding gatherings to de- 
nounce the place as " a doomed spot for the Divin- 
ity to pour down His vials of wrath on," the brave 
lads went to these leading spirits and told them 
plainly that if they did not keep their mouths shut 
they should be compelled to. They threw such 
meaning and force into their words that the chosen 
vessels held their tongues and kept closely indoors. 

One of the local magnates, considered to be a 
very fussy individual, observed that not one of the 
tanners employed in the large tan-yards had been 
attacked with illness. He concluded that tan 
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burned in the street might be very beneficial ; and, 
being one of the overseers of the parish, his words 
had weight. He directed heaps to be placed at 
intervals along the street, and they were lighted at 
night under his superintendence. One of these 
happened to be right opposite old Morgan's 
door. 

The Rover was going up-stairs to bed just as 
" old Sol " — short for Solomon, the overseer's nick- 
name — had begun to give his orders for the lighting 
of the tan fires. The old salt watched the pro- 
ceedings from his bedroom window with rather an 
amused air, until they arrived at the one by his 
own dwelling. Then he poked his head out of his 
window, " Be ye a-goin' to light thet heap o' muck 
afore my house ? " he cried ; " fur ef ye are, I'll 
cum down an' give ye a smack across yer gills with 
my tar-brush, ye jolter-headed old fool! Do ye 
want folks to think theirselves in hell afore their 
time ? Go home an' hide yer foolishness ; ef ye'd 
bin any good, ye'd ha' bin dead an' buried yerself 
long ago ! " 

The dead silence that followed this choleric 
outburst was broken by a woman's voice crying 
in tones of wailing rather than of consolation, 
"Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith the 
Lord; speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem." 

The words fell with strange effect on the still 
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air and on the disturbed spirits. It was the voice 
of a young woman who had lost her husband. 

"Ah, lass ! " the old man muttered, "ye're right 
there ; 'tis the Lord's comfort an* not foolery we're 
wantin' here." He pulled the casement to with a 
vicious slam, and retired to rest. 

The brave old fellow went through the very thick 
of the fight without being attacked himself. Some 
constitutions seem proof against disease. 

The havoc made by the cholera in the outlying 
districts was awful. Many died without medical 
aid, being so isolated in their marshland dwellings ; 
and the small hamlets had no resident doctors 
near, although these went cheerfully as fast and as 
far as their horses could take them; often they 
found their patients had died before they could 
reach them. 

In these places religious fanaticism had full 
swing. Weird hymns were sung which bore a 
strong resemblance to those we read about as sung 
by the negroes on the slave plantations in the 
Southern States of America, "Swing low, chariots !" 
and the like. 

Sometimes the younger fishermen would walk 
out to the neighbouring hamlets for a change, or to 
visit acquaintances, by twos or threes ; for all trade 
— and the fishing — was at a complete standstill. 
They brought back odd scraps of hymns and re- 
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frains that they had heard, which seemed to make 
the flesh creep all over Denzil. There was one 
unearthly dirge that they sang with strange fervour 
in the very midst of their dead and dying. The 
refrain is all that remained in his memory, but it 
was called a resurrection hymn, " We shall soon 
see them rising in the old churchyards!" and 
another, "We shall see the gates a-swinging on 
that great day ! " And one most dismal chorus 
went to the very marrow of his bones, " Oh, poor 
sinners, you can't stand the fire ! " 

When the surroundings are taken into consid- 
eration, the terror and panic caused amongst the 
younger members of the community can well be 
imagined. 

Out of all this evil great good came. Sanitary 
measures, much needed in those out-of-the-world 
marsh villages, were enforced, and many old fever- 
haunted spots, and human dwellings unfit for habi- 
tation, were swept off the face of the country, or 
made wholesome and thoroughly drained. 

At last the cholera left Marshton, as suddenly, it 
seemed, as it had entered. Business became brisk 
again ; the fishing-boats were afloat once more ; 
and the living had time to visit the large graveyard 
and count their graves. The brown rough heaps 
of earth showed conspicuously apart from the green 
turf. Healthy life began to stir and throb in the 
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place once more. Scoot had lost his mother, 
Winder had buried his brother and sister ; the 
three young lads were often among the graves. 
Some of their stern Calvinistic relatives, taught 
self-control from their earliest years, crushed down 
their sorrow to all outward appearance ; but more 
than once did Den hear that terrible sound of a 
man crying out in the agony of grief, ring through 
the Marshton burying-place. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



AT HOME IN SURREY. 



Death brings many changes. One effect of the 
havoc it had wrought in Marshton was the break- 
ing up of the Magniers* home on the marshes, and 
it was deemed advisable for him and his brothers 
to seek a home elsewhere. It was thought, too, 
that a change to a drier and more hilly county 
would benefit him and other members of his family, 
who had suffered from repeated attacks of fever 
and ague. 

All Den heard about the beauties of the wooded 
hillsides of Surrey and its wind-swept commons, of 
all its wealth of flowers and its wild life in the 
shape of fur, fin, and feather, took hold of his 
imagination, and made the idea of parting with his 
longshore associations easier than it might other- 
wise have been. 

The evening before he left, he went with Scoot 
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and Winder to say good-bye to all. The neigh- 
bours of his two faithful friends in the long village 
street forgot all the grudges they had borne for re- 
peated door "larrupings." Old Nance, as she placed 
her withered hand on his shoulder, said, " God 
bless you, boy ! and I hope He may see fit to give 
you an' yours a better time than ye've had here." 

" An' now ye must pay old Snoove a visit," said 
Scoot, — " and," he added, in a most mournful tone, 
" what with the colery set out, an' your goin* away, 
Den, there wunt be many more larks nor foolish- 
ness here for a good bit." 

"Good luck to ye all in yer new home, boy!" 
said the sturdy blacksmith, as he shook him 
heartily by the hand ; " never come back to live 
on the flats agin if ye can help it." 

Before it was fully daylight the next morning, his 
two friends met him at the cross-roads to start him 
on the one that would take him " so far away," 
as they deemed it. " We've been like brothers, 
Denzil," said Scoot; "ye'll cum back to us some 
day, if ye live. Ye belongs to us ; " and with a hard 
grip of the hand they parted. 

And what a wonderful difference two, even one 
hundred miles may make ! To Denzil it was like 
going to a foreign land; compared with the 
swampy flats it seemed indeed a paradise; all 
was new and strange, yet beautiful. After the 
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dreary bareness of the marshlands, it was luxuriant 
and fair past belief. Vegetation, animals, birds, 
and insects, all had a special interest for the youth 
who was now approaching manhood, and whom 
a passionate love of nature was likely to touch 
to finer issues in . a county more favourable for 
the development of his capabilities. 

That county is indeed one of the fairest in 
England. The woods, hills, fields, and hedgerows, 
its heaths and commons, rivers and brooks, be- 
came, to the fullest extent that daily business 
would allow, his hunting-grounds. He was soon 
as familiar with them as he had been with the 
pestilential swamps and the wild shore of his 
native place. Letter- writing was not at that time 
— about forty years ago — so universally practised 
as it is now ; and Den's fishing friends were well 
satisfied with one letter during the course of each 
year, just to let them know that the "boy," as 
they always called him, was well, and doing well. 

In leaving the home on the marsh and his kins- 
folk, Denzil at first missed the old social life 
amidst the congenial and familiar surroundings of 
his boyhood. In the town where he and some of 
his family settled, they had none of the prestige 
iat came from ties of relationship with one of the 
ldest and most respected families in the neigh- 
ourhood. The quaint old house of the Portreeve 
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and all its treasures of art, and home traditions 
of their heroic ancestors who had given up house 
and lands across the sea for conscience' sake, 
became a thing of the past, not without some 
pangs of regret. But health of body, and the 
newness of Denzil's surroundings, with fresh 
materials for the enjoyment he had in the pursuit 
of his ruling passion, compensated in a very large 
measure for what had to be left behind. 

Whatever time could be spared from the trade 
by which his living had to be earned, he spent 
in wandering over all the hills and valleys that lay 
within reach. For some time he neglected the use 
of his pencils ; but a new impetus in the direction 
of art was given him one day when, during one 
of his country rambles, he came across a boy 
who had, with his hands, just groped out a tench 
about half a pound in weight from a brook chocked 
up with weeds. It was a beautiful creature, 
he thought ; all the sea-fish he had ever seen or 
helped to eat were as nothing compared with that 
golden-green fish before him. 

Would the boy sell it ? he asked. 

That he was ready enough to do. No haggling 
was there over the bargain ; the price Denzil offered 
made the boy open his sleepy eyes in astonish- 
ment. " I'll bring ye a perch fur nuthin' to-mor- 
row," he said, " ef ye'll tell me where ye are bidinV 
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Then the water-colours were brought out once 
more, and with most loving care the two fish were 
painted. 

Another man he fraternised with in his wanderings 
told him about pike ; and, better still, took him to 
a large mill-pond, where he could see the great 
fierce fish basking in the sun close to the water's 
edge. To one who had fished from the shore from 
groins, breakwaters, and sluice-gates, this seemed 
a paradise for angling purposes, and after that the 
fishing-rod was a frequent companion with him. 
At any time, if Denzil heard of anything in the 
shape of fin, fur, or feather, he wasted few words, 
but as soon as might be he " made tracks " for the 
locality where it was reported to be. Life would 
indeed have been a blank to him if he had been 
hindered in his loved pursuits. Having been 
accustomed to breast the waves from his child- 
hood, the tranquil waters of the woodland county 
were as nothing to Den. He swam and dived in 
the very early mornings and the late evenings, 
when the prosaic toil, and ofttimes drudgery, of his 
daily work was over, exploring the haunts of the 
otter and water-vole, the grebe, rail, and heron, 
thinking himself well rewarded if, from some clump 
of sedges or bulrushes, he could, unseen, watch the 
creature he was in search of. 

As may be easily surmised, this pursuit of know- 
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ledge in the shape of natural history was not car- 
ried on without comment from many who could 
not understand the value of anything on earth that 
did not bring money. When Denzil was out of 
sight and hearing — for he was a strong fellow, and 
his temper had a way of blazing out when provoked 
that was somewhat formidable — men would shake 
their dull noddles and say no good would come of 
all that mooning and idling about, "sta" -- *' 
things as were no manner of use to him." 
rate he was happy in his pursuits, both d 
night, which is more than could be said of i 
those " cackling false prophets," as Den calls 
at times. In time they grew tired of exf 
their opinions, finding it a mere waste of 
and "the bug-hunting, owlet-catching fello' 
not only let alone to his beetle and bird c< 
but some would even bring him a creatu 
deemed rare. Many a bird or animal wc 
take home, presented by some rustic or 
workman, and before going to bed make a c 
of it in its natural surrounding of herbage o: 
to give to the man who had presented hi 
the original creature, or told him where 
for it. Sometimes a gentleman of kindrei 
would note the youth in his wandering 
give him permission to roam or fish wr 
pleased. 
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Denzil threw all his energy into the trade he 
had chosen, in order to make himself competent at 
it; and from the time he became obliged to give 
himself up more assiduously to his daily work, he 
had actually finer opportunities for the pursuit of 
the study of natural life than before. No man has 
greater opportunities for the study of nature than 
some classes of workmen, especially in country 
districts. They have to rise early, and to walk 
some distance in many cases. It is fortunate for 
them if their work lies near home, as bitter weather 
must often be encountered early and late; and 
whatever it may be, they have to turn out in it. 
But Den found many advantages in his longer 
walks to and fro ; and often his employment took 
him to some nobleman or gentleman's country 
seat, where he would be working for months to- 
gether, and lodging in some cottage in the wood- 
lands near, from Monday till Saturday afternoon. 
About those mansions he saw much that the public 
were prohibited from approaching. Often he made 
friends with some one in authority, who would 
invite him to look about at what was closed to 
others. Many of the large finely timbered park- 
lands where he might roam freely were, and still 
are, sanctuaries for wild life in all shapes. 

A fence, grey and moss-covered, was all, at other 
times, that stood between the workman walking 
along the highway and some interesting domain; 
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or the bridle-path along which his way led would 
run right through a fine, well-preserved estate. 

In this way Denzil found ample food for his 
hunger for knowledge. In such places and round 
them, for instance, he watched the whole tribe of 
woodpeckers, from the great green woodpecker 
with his yike, yike, yike ! to the lesser spotted 
woodpecker of the side-drum rattle ; also the nut- 
hatch, creeper, and, in its season, the wryneck. 
All of these live and nest — if a hole in a tree can be 
called a nest — in old timber, which is seen in the 
greatest perfection in the park-lands. 

At last the time came when he was his own 
master, free to think and act as he pleased, also to 
go where he liked, having a trade in his fingers, 
a small amount of money in his pocket, — not too 
much of it, — and a stout ash stick in his hand. 
With sketch-book and pencils in his pocket he 
started out on his wanderings, intending, whilst his 
money lasted, to see all he could of the Weald of 
Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, with all its wealth of 
animal and bird life, its fish, reptiles, and insects. 
What was there to prevent a stout, healthy young 
fellow of twenty-one, unencumbered, with his life 
and the world before him ? 

On large buildings in course of construction 
workmen from various counties and districts will 
be found ; and, without being naturalists, they will 
often talk about the wild creatures one or the other 
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has seen in his own district, or in the course of his 
wanderings. Den's ears were always open to such 
conversation, and he stored all up in his mind 
ready for his own benefit when the time came when 
he should be his own master. 

The Weald was not then so well known as it is 
now. 

Away started Denzil, as soon as he was free, to 
see for himself all that his fellow-workmen had told 
him of. For a time he would stay in some good- 
hearted forester's cot in the, heart of the woods; 
then away he moved to a moorland region, where 
the conditions of life varied. St Leonard's forest, 
Tilgate, Ashdown, and the line of country where 
the Medway rises, to the point where it reaches the 
tide, he explored fully. And that was then a rich 
mine for the naturalist. He was up at daybreak, 
before the blackcock had got the night dew dried 
from his glossy plumage, returning again to his 
lodging at midnight, when even the fern-owls take 
a short rest from their insect-exterminating labours. 
Is it possible for that giant night-swallow to feel 
tired at all ? one wonders. 

From the Kentish to the Sussex coast, over 
the hills inland, once more, by lakes, ponds, and 
streams, over moorlands and through bogs; and 
then, after five years' prowling and roaming about, 
home to the foot of the Surrey hills. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CHRISTMAS WITH OLD FRIE1 

BEFORE finally settling down, ho« 
wrote to his friends Scoot and Wim 
hoped, if all went well, to be with the: 
mas eve- This news was received all 
fishing quarter with great interest anc 

No traces of delicacy of health, or 
of marsh fevers, were visible in the up 
figure, nearly six feet in height, wiry 
degree, and as tough as one of the dyl 
so often speared as a lad, that got out 
the smart new station near Marshton 
mas-time. Denzil felt perfectly bewi 
many changes that had taken place in 
years. Two railways ran over the pa 
treacherous swamps had been ; where 
had had its home and the snipe their L 
good streets with rows of houses had 
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made. The whole marsh had been drained and 
become solid ground. The tide no longer flooded 
the lower part of Marshton ; all was changed save 
the upper portion of the old place, but alterations 
were imminent even there. After all, it was a bet- 
ter system that would replace the old, and if new 
blood was coming into the place — in every sense of 
that expression, for the fisher folk were actually be- 
coming reconciled to marriages between their lasses 
and the men they regarded as doubtful " furriners " 
— so much the better for Marshton. 

Scoot and Winder gazed in astonishment at the 
man who presented himself in their fishing quarter 
on that Christmas eve. " An' to think as we niver 
thought as ye'd live to be a man! our bit of a 
' Reed-bird,' as we called ye," said Winder. 

They themselves had developed into a pair of 
fine healthy bronzed fishermen, as stoutly built as 
any that ever managed a boat or drew a line. 

" Ef 'twaunt fur thet laugh, an' the look in his 
eyes that we knows so well, we couldn't never be- 
lieve as 'twas yourself," said Scoot. 

"And old Nance?" asked Den, after a little — 
" is she still alive ? " 

"Yes, poor old creatur, in spite of all the scan- 
dalous tricks as we've played her. Let's go an' 
hev a look at her afore we settles down fur the 
evenin'." 
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In answer to the young men's rap at her door, 
it was opened by old Nance herself. 

" Cum in, my lads, cum in," said she. " Tis 
lonesome here on a Christmas eve ; it's good on ye 
to cum. Fm jest tired with thinkhV over bygone 
times ; cum in. But, mussy on us, I didn't see as 
ye'd a stranger with ye ! " she added, when the 
three stood in the firelight of her little room. 

"All right, mother, 'tis only a friend, an' we 
shan't st'op long; we've jest brought ye a little 
parcel to remind ye what time 'tis," said Winder. 

" Bless yer kind hearts, 'tis real good on ye ; an' 
I wunt keep ye now, as ye've a stranger with ye : 
'tis easy to see as he don't belong to our folks," re- 
marked the old woman. 

" Now don't ye make too sure o' that, Nance," 
cried Scoot. " Put on yer specs, an' hev a good 
look at him." 

At that Denzil rose from his chair and grasped 
the old woman's hand. 

She turned to Scoot and Winder, and in a tremu- 
lous voice said, " This ain't one o' yer old pranks 
agin, surely ; there's somethin' o' Denzil about him. 
An' yit " 

" Nancy, I am Denzil," said the young man. 

Poor old Nance ! she had been greatly attached 
to the " boy " in her own way, and she was strangely 
moved as she looked at him earnestly through her 
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glasses. " Ye are yer father's son, an' no mistake," 
she said at last ; " his very pictur ye've growed tu 
be. Poor Philip! May ye be more happy an' 
fortunate in yer life than he ever was. He's dead 
an* gone now, an' his own didn't du as they should 
by him ; but there — my wishes fur ye this Christ- 
mas eve is thet ye may be happier. Ye've got his 
looks, boy; but ye belongs to us, don't ye niver 
forgit that." 

How the whole of that Christmas eve was spent 
we need not detail here. Old memories came thick 
and fast amid the clouds of smoke that curled about 
the fishermen's weather-beaten faces under the low 
timbered ceiling. Many a question was put and 
answered about the old friends who had passed 
away, and those that remained, and of the changes 
that were so rapidly taking place all around. They 
told how some of the marshes had been drained to 
such an extent that fruit-trees were growing where 
the reeds had been; and the decoy, — that sacred 
decoy, the precincts of which had been so respected 
that never had a shore-shooter been known to fire 
a gun within half a mile of it — where enormous 
quantities of wild-fowl had been captured, the pride 
and boast of the marshlands, as it had been, they 
said, from the times of the great Queen Elizabeth, 
— was no longer in existence ; a young and thriving 
fruit orchard stood now in its place. 
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The swamp, too, where the Lord of Shoreland's 
ghostly troop came to fetch their corpse-lights from, 
had been thoroughly drained ; and, in fact, the rail- 
way now passed right through it. And that part 
of the town where Den had been used to see the 
grass growing among the stones of the pavement, 
had become a busy and thriving place of business. 

" 'Tis a strange thing," said one of his old friends, 
" that folks could be so perverse and narrow-minded 
ez tu find fault with men fur marryin' tu please 
themselves ; but they too are at rest now, boy, an' 
we're glad tu see ye so well an* hearty." 

" That's all past and gone," said Den. 

"Yes; an' ye'll marry as he did, an' please yer- 
self," said one of the old crones, with a sharp look 
at the young man. 

The fisher lasses showed him as much kindness 
as ever ; but they seemed, after many discussions 
amongst themselves on the subject, to come to the 
conclusion that Den was not likely to choose a wife 
from their midst. He liked a little fun with them, 
as he had always done, and as every well-condi- 
tioned young man will, but his natural reserve and 
his quiet manner kept them somewhat at a dis- 
tance. 

It seemed to him that the fisher folk had already 
begun to change, like their surroundings. They 
were losing much of their peculiar dialect, and 
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although the older members of the community still 
clung to their fanatical opinions and weird super- 
stitions, yet they had to give way outwardly to the 
new order of things. Four short years had worked 
marvels, Den thought. When his friends told him 
that the large old-fashioned inn at Standbeck, where 
as a boy he had gone to gaze at the golden eagles, 
had been converted into a big draper's establish- 
ment which was the centre of a busy street, he 
shook his head and said nothing. It was a real 
shock to his sensibilities. "And what about the 
old flounder-spearing and crab-catching place in 
the creek ? " he asked Scoot. 

"That's a thing of the past, Den," his friend 
replied, mournfully; "the sheep is feeding where 
the crabs shuffled along." 

" A good thing too," said Winder ; " the channel 
has been altered to suit vessels with a greater 
draught of water. The wild-fowl too has deserted 
the flats ; ef ye want a day's shootin', ye'll hev to 
go close to the open sea for it. The noise of 
them engines snortin' along has driven 'em clean 
away." 

They told him that the consternation of the old 
folks when they heard of the proposed line of rail- 
way knew no bounds. The word " navvy " was a 
perfect bugbear to them; they imagined him a 
brute who would stick at nothing. In their horror 
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of him they actually sold off all the produce of their 
gardens at a low rate, so that there might be noth- 
ing there to tempt the invader, when his work of 
destruction began. Afterwards, to their regret, 
they found they could have sold it to these very 
men at a high price, and instead of their turn- 
ing out desperadoes, as they had expected, the 
strangers proved to be mostly civil, law-abiding 
men. To such a length had they carried their 
animosity at first, that some of the men who were 
at work in a large brick-field barred the progress 
of a number of the navvies employed on the line, 
who were on their way to a fair that was be- 
ing held near. Their opposition was so strong 
that the navvies actually had to go back the same 
way they came. Their idea of Kentish civilisation, 
not to say hospitality, must have been a poor one, 
after the treatment they received. And yet the 
construction of that railway was a great boon to 
both fishers and farmers. All their produce hitherto 
had gone by very slow modes of conveyance on land 
and water to London ; and the delivery was very 
uncertain — which, where fruit and fish were con- 
cerned, caused much loss. But still it was long 
before even the farmers living on the edge of the 
flats, close to the line, took full advantage of the 
railway : they shook their slow old heads, and said 
"the old times wus best, an* the old ways too; 
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they couldn't abide so much fuss an' noise about 
everythin\" 

"Now don't ye pledge yerself fur this evening 
anywheres," said Scoot to Denzil on Christmas 
morning. " We shel be off fur the fishin' soon, an' 
we wants ye to-night, Den." 

After tea a rap came at the door of his mother's 
kinsfolk, with whom he was staying. It was an 
invitation to follow the messenger to a certain 
house in the long main street. 

" Tis all right, boy," said his host ; " we shel be 
followin' ye by-and-by." 

When he had entered the large room to which his 
companion led him, Den found himself surrounded 
by all those of his old friends whom death had 
spared. Even the aged village crones were there, 
and old Nance amongst them. In the centre of 
the room was hung a mighty bunch of misletoe, 
specially saved, he was told, from the orchard of 
the Portreeve for this occasion. As poor old Nance 
hobbled up across the room to speak to him, Den 
very gently drew her under the mystic plant and 
embraced her in truly orthodox fashion. After- 
wards, when her tongue had been duly loosened 
with hot and nourishing port negus, she was heard 
remarking to another old body — 

" Drat him ! who'd ever ha' thought as he'd ha' 
done it; but there, he's as full o' life an' fun tu- 
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night as eny kitten, an' I'm as glad as iver I can 
be tu see him once more." 

The fun grew fast, and all were happy, the young 
folks under the misletoe, the older ones in a snug 
side-room, where they enjoyed themselves in their 
own fashion. They did not part till dayligl 
to Den it was a pleasant welcome back to th 

In the morning his kinsman Larry left a mi 
in Denzil's absence, to the effect that he wa: 
ing to see him. The memory of painful pE 
between his own father and Larry's had kej 
from presenting himself at the big house 
although his elder relative had passed away 
his absence. 

There was silence at first between the frie 
they grasped each other's hands — then Larr 
'"Tisyou and no mistake, Den; but how : 
for the better ! I let the others have you last 
but now you and I don't part again so 
There have been changes, but my place 
as it was; I will have nothing altered. Mj 
Agnes is dead too, and I am left alone, tl 
of our kin. When I go, there will be no 
take the old place." 

Some sad memories crowded in on Deni 
he did not speak. 

" Ah, your eyes are wandering to the p 
gallery on the old stairs ; there will be n 
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till you have looked at your father's work there. 
The window is just as he fixed it, and all his 
drawings; your .paintings are in my own room, 
every scrap that ever you put brush or pencil to." 

Then the pair went into the stained-glass work- 
shop. "There are the snipe and the mallard; 
your father hung them on that very nail himself, 
Den: one of the workmen happened to knock 
them down once, and he got it pretty hotly from 
my father, I can tell you. The old place gives 
me a dreary lonesome feeling at times ; but I must 
get over it somehow, for I shall bring no one home 
to it. Sit down, Den, let us make ourselves as 
comfortable as we can," he added, with a more 
cheery air; "you and I are the last of them here, 
but we will be merry to-night once more." 

Soon they fell to talking of the wild-fowl, both 
of them being lovers of the creatures, and Larry 
gave a minute description of the distress and terror 
they were in when the first steps were taken for 
the draining of the marshes. The poor birds were 
like crazed things, he said, when they found their 
haunts invaded. The gulls flapped and cackled 
over the site of their favourite shallow bathing- 
pools, now drained dry. They would dip down 
there and settle, and then spring up with hoarse 
cries, only to settle again, and querulously lament 
together over the disastrous changes. 
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And when the order was given to clear the reed- 
beds, in order to find out the capabiJ**" " r tha 
bottoms for the proposed line of railro: 
wealth of bird-life it proved had been hie 1 
in the shape of " hen-footed things," as 
the waders. It was a matter of great i 
all when they learned that the beautiful i 
ant, or bearded tit, had been their close 
and had bred there unsuspected by ai 
showed Den some specimens of excee< 
birds on that coast, which he had procu 
same time. The poor creatures, when 
their homes were destroyed, wandered up 
along the edges of the lagoons in a di 
stupid fashion, an easy prey to any 
to shoot them, until the instinct of self-p 
warned them to quit, lest they should 
minated. 

As to the herons, their motions and a< 
grotesque in the extreme, for their fa\ 
catching ground had been converted in 
channel of thick mud, to them of unkm 
Worse still, men in numbers were in th 
a host of them. The " lookers " they v 
tomed to ; but these were creatures of ai 
species. The poor herons found no re 
night, with all the strange sights and s 
were about on all sides. The invader: 
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with them too, and they shot all the wild-fowl they 
could. As to the hares, they made a clean bolt of 
it, away to the upland pastures, where they re- 
mained ; for the new-comers had small greyhounds 
as well as guns. These dogs were not half the size 
of the graziers' long-dogs, which were nearly as 
large as deer-hounds; but they caught the hares 
quickly, and killed them easily. 

And at night, when the fowl that flew over the 
flats intending to feed, found their old feeding- 
places dry, they called, screamed, and whistled 
all the night long, flying distractedly hither and 
thither, only leaving at daybreak. In the daytime 
they forsook the immediate neighbourhood where 
the line was in course of construction for a locality 
miles distant; but for a long time they returned 
at night, to cry and wail over their old haunts. 
When the track reached the duck decoy, the ducks 
left the spot never to return. The owner destroyed 
it and converted its site into a fruit orchard. 
When the line was completed and the telegraph 
posts and wires fixed, the fowl used to dash against 
the wires in their flight ; and more were killed in 
that way during one night than the shore-shooters 
had ever killed in a month. The telegraph wires, 
also, showed that even they had not suspected 
the whole of the different species that had been 
in the habit of visiting them. The birds, being 
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swift flyers, were many of them cut in two. In 
time, taught by experience, they learned to rise 
higher in their flight, so as to clear the wires. 
Then the trains began to run, and dire was their 
fright and confusion in face of those rushing mon- 
sters. They got used to them, however, after a 
time, and would dabble and guzzle in the drains 
close to the track as the trains rushed by. 

As to the quaking bog, where the bridge crossed 
it, and its supposed hidden tragedy of the past, 
the railway engineers had exorcised the spirits 
there for ever. When they tried the spot for 
foundations for the railway track, it was found 
that the dreaded part was only a firm crust of 
earth and timber, all rotted and bound together. 
How long it had been in that condition none could 
say, but it was a solid mass which literally floated 
on a bog. The instinct of the horses told them 
of the danger as it shook beneath them. Had 
the crust broken through, they and their riders 
or drivers would have been smothered in that 
deep bog. 

" The fowl have nearly left this part now, though, 
Denzil, ,, continued Larry very sadly ; " a few come, 
and will come because of the tidal water ; but we 
shall never again see the sights you and I have 
seen together. And now, Den, I want you to do 
something for me." 
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" Anything in my power, Larry. You have only 
to speak the word." 

"Then come into the old workshop. You see 
the ceiling has been newly whitened ; 'twas fresh 
done as soon as I heard you were coming. I want 
you to draw me something in the middle of that 
ceiling." 

" No time like the present," said Den, and tak- 
ing from a pocket the crayon -case that accom- 
panied him everywhere, to his friend's delight he 
placed on the whitened surface overhead a wounded 
heron, life size, wing-tipped, trying to rise from the 
ground. 

" Is there anything more you would like, Larry ? " 
he asked. 

Without a word his friend pointed to a panel 
over the chimney-place. There Denzil drew for 
him a bullfinch picking at some fruit. 

When Larry's hair had turned grey, years later, 
Den heard that the master's hand had drawn a 
circle round those birds, and no one had ever been 
allowed to whiten or paint near them except him- 
self. The old-fashioned shutters did not reach the 
top of the windows by a good bit, and at night, 
when the shop was shut, but was lit up within, it 
was the master's delight to listen to the remarks 
passed on his decorated ceiling by those who 
paused outside to look at the heron and the bull- 
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finch. One night the fisher lasses actually marched 
up in a body " to see what Den had drawn for 
Larry." In the young master's eyes all drawings 
of his two kinsmen were priceless. 

"The mummers and the carol-singers have done 
their rounds, Den," said Larry next morning; 
"but the maskers will be in full force this week, 
and we can have some fun. I have two outfits, 
one that of Smuggler Bill, and the other that 
of a coast-guardsman. We are the same height 
and figure, so they will just do for the pair of 
us." 

It was the custom of the maskers to visit all the 
out-of-the-way hamlets on the edge of the flats for 
miles round, and these visits were much appreciated 
and eagerly looked for by the inhabitants, unsophis- 
ticated as they were. Any individuals who might 
have rendered themselves obnoxious in any way to 
the general community were apt to be reminded of 
it at that time in a harmless yet telling way. Scoot 
and Winder, of course, always figured greatly on 
these occasions ; and this particular Christmas-time 
Scoot was got up as " Old Bogey," or his Satanic 
Majesty, with all the details carried out according 
to the universally accepted idea of that personage 
among the dwellers on the flats. There he was, 
shaggy skin, horns, hoofs, and tail complete, not 
forgetting his fire-fork. A grim figure he made. 
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Winder rigged himself out as a ranter preacher of 
the least attractive description. His character was 
intended to be from the life, and it was assumed for 
private purposes of retribution, and as an expression 
of his contempt for a certain preacher in the neigh- 
bourhood. The mother of the young woman whom 
Winder was "coortin" belonged to what he and 
his friends termed that "ranter's groanin' and 
preachin' shop." When this "minister" called 
in, as he frequently did, to make a pastoral visit, 
"just to make spiritual things clear to the old 
lady," the daughter could not conceal her intense 
dislike and aversion to him from her sweetheart. 
She said he only came after the ague medicine 
that her mother kept in a special bottle for his 
benefit, and which he found exceedingly grateful 
and comforting, with just a dash of hot water and 
a little sugar. 

The preacher had an equally strong aversion to 

Winder, and during his very prolonged pastoral 

falk he would hold forth fiercely against back- 

rs in particular, whilst he groaned over the 

y of this world in general, sipping the while 

is stiff mixture of Hollands and water. 

last Winder's true-hearted lass could stand it 
■nger, and one evening when they were expect- 
:he preacher to call, she emptied the bottle of 
ts and refilled it with rain-water. I give the 
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story exactly as it happened. Jenny was a very 
truthful girl, and not given to exaggerations. After 
the old humbug had greeted mother and daughter, 
in his own unctuous fashion, he sat down, and the 
usual bottle was soon placed before him, with an 
invitation to help himself. Words failed Jenny 
afterwards, when she tried to describe the change 
that came over the preacher's long grim visage 
after the first mouthful. He just looked up in 
the girl's face, which was full of ill -suppressed 
mirth, and, without a word of remonstrance, 
caught up his drain -pipe hat and rushed from 
the house. It was this " shepherd of a bleating 
flock," as Den called him, whom Winder person- 
ated among the maskers. All recognised the bur- 
lesque, and enjoyed it to the full. To make the 
whole more real, he had actually got possession 
of one of the man's own hats, in some way only 
known to Jenny and himself. 

The maskers' visits were paid to the outlying 
districts in the daytime, and the men were hospi- 
tably entertained by the farmers. With one or two 
exceptions, all these places were reached through 
narrow lanes, with high banks or hedges on either 
side. As they gathered for the first march-out, it 
was a motley sight; they walked in pairs always 
strongly contrasted. On this special occasion Den 
was "Smuggler Bill"; he had a small spirit-keg 

Q 
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slung at his side, and a brace of pistols stuck in 
his belt. Beside him was Larry, gaily chatting 
as a custom-house officer. Scoot, as the author 
of evil, appeared to be making naughty speeches 
to that chosen vessel, Winder, who turned his eyes 
up and grasped a large bundle of tracts tightly, 
whilst he listened to his grim mate. It was one 
of the rules of the society of maskers that all shoes 
or boots must be muffled, and this was done by 
drawing a worsted stocking over the foot ; so that 
all moved about noiselessly like phantoms. They 
went and came to the farmsteads in perfect silence, 
but once seated round the hospitable board, all 
tongues were loosened and wagged freely. Will it 
be credited, too, that in spite of the terror that the 
appearance of some of the men might have been 
supposed to inspire, the farmers' daughters and 
maids received, and even returned, kisses under 
small sprays of misletoe which the crew took care 
to carry in their belts as well as pistols? Under 
the misletoe, as well as round the May- pole in 
the good old times, the maids are everywhere wont 
"to quarrel with the men, and bid them take their 
kisses back, and give them their own again." 

As our friends were marching from one hamlet 
to another, the irrepressible spirit of mischief broke 
out in Scoot, who happened to notice through the 
hedge a solitary farmer's man spreading manure. 
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He nudged Winder, who at once threw off all 
clerical reserve, and became himself again; rub- 
bing his hands, and tipping his tall black hat 
jauntily on one side of his head. He was ready 
for the fun now. The troop noted the movements 
of the pair, and stood in silence by the hedge to 
see what would follow. As the labourer in the 
course of his job neared the hedge, Scoot, whilst 
the man's back was turned, quietly crept through 
and set to work forking the manure with his own 
implement quite close to him. The poor fellow 
looked round, gave one terrified gaze, yelled out 
something, and, throwing down his spud, ran for 
his life. The way the mud flew off his heavy shoes 
as he sped along was a sight not easily forgotten. 
The joke took greater effect than was ever dreamed 
of by the perpetrator. We will only tell that a 
very handsome collection was afterwards made 
by the crew, and the sum carried to the poor 
fellow next day with an ample apology for the 
fright he had received. And after that his # Sa- 
tanic Majesty never figured in the marshland 
frolics again. 

The same evening, on getting back to Marshton, 
the maskers, at Winder's request, drew up in front 
of the ranting preacher's house, and, with one of 
the unfortunate man's own hats stuck on the back 
of his head, Winder led the " Jim Crow " chorus, 
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which was vociferously sung by the whole party. 
That settled the preacher. 

One of those narrow lanes had the reputation 
for curing gout. . If any one complained of suffering 
in that way, he would be jokingly bidden to walk 
up Pig-cart lane. The idea had originated in an 
experience of one of the Portreeve's workman, a 
poor fellow who was recovering from an acute 
attack of gout in his feet, and was just able to 
hobble to work with the aid of a stick. Pig-cart 
lane was the narrowest of all the lanes ; if a cart 
was coming down or up it, any one, on foot even, 
had to climb up one of its banks so as to let the 
vehicle pass. The poor gouty man had to go to 
the farm at the end of the lane once, to do a job in 
the winter-time early in the morning, when it was 
very dark there between the high banks. Un- 
known to the workman, a butcher had started the 
same morning to fetch a fat pig from the farm. 
The huge pigs of the marshes at that time were 
not like the dainty little porkers folks affect nowa- 
days. It was very cold weather, the pig had been 
got into the cart — no easy job — and the strong 
netting was fixed over him. Then the butcher 
returned to the kitchen door, just to have some 
hot elderberry wine, with a dash of something 
stronger in it ; when, made restless possibly by the 
complaining grunts of the unhappy pig, the horse 
snapped the slight fastening with which he had 
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been tied up, and away he bolted right down the 
narrow lane. As poor gouty Jimmy trudged up 
slowly with his stick, he heard a strange combina- 
tion of sounds approaching from the other end — 
the horse's gallop, with the fat pig's lamentations, 
as he was tossed up and down, and banged from 
side to side of the noisy cart in most cruel fashion. 
Jimmy's hair stood on end at the unearthly sounds 
proceeding from the darkness in front, and coming 
nearer every moment. There was the horse's 
snort, and the beat of hoofs, coming thud, thud, 
ever louder. He was too startled to distinguish 
the different sounds ; the yells and shrieks of the 
pig seemed uppermost. When the unseen terror 
was close on him, with a wild cry for mercy Jimmy 
threw down his stick and scrambled up the bank 
with all the agility of a monkey. The terror 
rushed past, and from the top the man heard the 
groaning and wailing pass away in the distance. 
An hour later a wild figure dashed into the 
workshop, saying that a part of hell had broke 
loose and passed him on the road. As he pranced 
round in his excitement, his fellow-workmen noticed 
that his gout had quite left him. And, indeed, 
from that time, he never felt another twinge of it. 
For many a day afterwards Jimmy got twitted 
about his gouty feet. He took it very good- 
humouredly, and often told how Pig-cart lane had 
cured him most effectually. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ON THE NOR'ARD HILLS. 

• 

" There is still shooting to be had," said Larry, 
before the cousins parted for the night. " We will 
have one day at it, before you go back to your new 
home ; some friends of mine will give us a good bit 
of rough shooting if I ask them. Let us have a 
walk to-morrow over the Nor'ard hills; we shall 
find their answer here when we return. " 

The name Nor'ard hills was probably an ab- 
breviation of North Wood hills, which had been 
given by the flat dwellers to the higher ground 
beyond Marshton, from which the most extensive 
view for many miles round could be obtained. The 
only way of reaching these hills, or rather uplands, 
was through narrow lanes and by rough tracks, 
such as are termed drift-roads in some parts of the 
country. Perhaps nowhere else are such hedges to 
be seen as those which fenced in the lanes on either 
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side. They were formed of huge blackthorns, 
whitethorn, crab and wild -plum trees, bullaces. 
Impenetrable they were both to man and beast — 
that is anything in the way of farm stock. Here and 
there you would distinguish the heavily thatched 
roof of some lonely farmstead showing through the 
ash-trees by which it was surrounded, and beyond 
them the track that led for a long distance to the 
uplands looking over the marshes. Past great 
open fields it went, commanding a view seawards. 
From them the flash and report could be seen and 
heard from the majestic three-decker of a hundred 
and twenty guns, that lay ten miles away ; it was 
the guard-ship lying off the dockyard. 

When the snow drifted over those wide stretches 
of fields, which were only divided in places by belts 
of marshland that could not at that time be brought 
under cultivation, it would have been madness to 
attempt to cross them ; the wind blew in a perfect 
hurricane at times direct from the sea, tearing 
the snow up in vast winding-sheets, wherewith it 
smothered all they drifted on. Denzil had seen 
those hedges on the field-side with only the top- 
most twigs of the boughs showing ; and with these 
natural bulwarks to protect the narrow track, the 
snow still lay there waist-deep in severe winters. 
Some of the lonely cottages would then be covered 
up to their chimneys. Then was the time to prove 
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of what stuff the marshland dwellers were made. 
They gathered in relief parties from all quarters 
and dug out the buried homes. Each farmer 
possessed a snow-plough, and the merry jingle of 
the bells that were carried about the necks of 
the powerful horses bore in advance glad tidings 
of help to those cottagers who were prisoners be- 
neath the snowdrifts. These were the great fields 
over which the tons of fresh fish were spread, to 
which the gulls came. In harvest-time they showed 
one long stretch of golden corn; but in winter 
their appearance was dreary, only enlivened by 
the plovers, gulls, hooded crows, and magpies 
that flocked to them. Twice during the year the 
gulls came there — when the fish were placed in 
heaps, and then again when the fields were 
ploughed. To a lover of bird-life it was a pretty 
sight to see those gulls following the ploughs, 
picking up the worms and insects that the plough- 
shares turned up. Their pure white and grey 
plumage was brought out in fine relief against 
the warmly toned rich brown furrows. They knew 
no shyness, but flapped round and about the men 
and their teams most unconcernedly, never being 
molested in any way. To shoot a gull in plough- 
ing-time would have been considered a most wanton 
and heartless piece of cruelty, — an ill return for 
the inestimable benefit the birds conferred in clean- 
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ing the soil from the dreaded wire-worm and other 
things that never escaped those sharp eyes. Woe 
betide the mice that were turned up, ousted from 
their homes by the unsparing plough. For a 
moment or two their long tails could be seen flick- 
ing up and down as their owners make tracks; 
but only for that brief space, the next view of 
them would be the tips merely showing outside 
the gulls' beaks. Plump mice are a dainty to 
them. 

In those days the farm-labourer, or farmer's man, 
was a very different being to the type mostly known 
at the present time. Master and man understood 
one another; it was very seldom that a man 
changed his master, or a master his man. 1 They 
could do things in those days that a farm-servant 

1 As I write this an old servant of my own father's — Mr Thomas 
Pinder — comes before my mind's eye. As far as I remember, he had 
never served any but my father up to the date of his death. The man 
was often a great trial, as he was negligent at times, though otherwise 
very faithful. On several occasions this had caused dismissal to be 
given him ; but in consideration of his personal devotion this had been 
as often withdrawn, and John felt very secure of his place. One day, 
however, he had so aggravated my father that he told him he must 
leave, and this time there would be no repeal, so he must look out for 
other employment at once. 

John felt from the master's manner that this was final, and he turned 
away in a half-stunned fashion. After going a few steps, however, he 
suddenly turned round, and, facing my father, said in a determined tone 
of voice, "If thee doesna know when thee's gotten a good servant, I 
know when I's gotten a good measter, an' I shanna go ! " The master 
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cannot do now; for they were rustic mechanics, 
able and willing to turn their hands to anything 
connected with a farm and its surroundings. 
More than this, they knew all about the creatures 
that were round about them, and if they said 
such a bird did good on the land, or the reverse, 
you might depend on it that it was so ; for they 
saw and noted the ways of the birds all the year 
round. 

One bitter winter Denzil had seen there a falcon 
flight, — it was a wild falcon, — a sight which he did 
not soon forget. Nothing intercepted the view over 
those large fields ; the falcon was hungry, and he 
set to work in the most determined manner. After 
all his pounces he lost his quarry. Falcons do not 
capture all the birds they go for. 

After the outlying farms were all passed, the track 
> the bare uplands. Bare, at least, except for 
w scattered blackthorns and trailing branches 
with an occasional furze bush, were the only 
s that dragged out an existence on those barren 
. Not a vestige of bracken or any other fern 
be found there. Belts of wood and high 
;s hindered the view as you made your way 
■ the top of the hill, but when once you had 

ercotne ; he laughed, and John went back to his work. He 
id much when the master was called up higher, and he had to 
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reached its crest, a sight not easily forgotten burst 
on your view. 

In the distance lay the greater portion of the 
marshes; opposite to these was the Essex shore. 
It was a splendid prospect in the clear crisp air of 
winter ; for, the trees being leafless, you could see 
all the sequestered homes and farmsteads to which 
those narrow drift-roads and lanes led, for miles 
round. Besides these, you saw the snug hop- 
gardens in the hollows, and the poles stacked up, 
looking from this distance like rows of tents. 
Orchards and fruit-gardens too, with the quaint 
farm-houses to which they belonged, were there; 
and the buildings where the hops were dried, 
locally termed " hop - oasts," topped by those 
curious cowls that look like inverted cones with 
a quarter cut out of them. Then you saw the 
river Thames and the Medway at their meeting- 
place with the tide. Those rivers were never 
called by their proper names in the days when 
Denzil wandered about over the marshlands. 
With the natives they went by the names of the 
London river and the Chatham river. Any one 
calling them by different titles would have been 
stared at by the marsh dwellers as a " furriner." 
Even so short a time as five years ago, when 
Denzil was in communication with an old friend 
in Marshton, — respecting the old duck decoy I 
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believe it was, and the progressive draining of the 
flats, — his correspondent told him that the greatest 
changes had taken place "at the mouth of the 
London and Chatham rivers." 

From the crest of the Nor'ard hills the water 
was in some places only two or three miles away, 
according to the way the land lay ; in some places 
it was much nearer. If you looked seawards, there 
was the Isle of Sheppy, with the man-of-war ships 
at anchor, and then the open sea. Inland you had 
orchard after orchard, great fruit-gardens and fields 
under the plough. A beautiful sight at any time ; 
but when the fruit-trees were in full blossom in 
those grand old Kent orchards, the view from the 
top of the Nor'ard hills was simply glorious. 

We left our friends about to start on their walk 
to the uplands. 

" Let us take the lower road and come over the 
Nor'ard hills on our way home," said Larry. 

Starting from the town, they made at once for 
Lower Halston, at that time a dreary and secluded 
spot. By tracks known to themselves they made 
their way through the belt of woods that lined the 
edges of the flats, which afforded shelter to the 
hop-gardens and orchards. Here their guns would 
have been useless that day, for the alterations had 
driven the fowl over to the Essex shore. The few 
birds that were scattered over the place would not 
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have been worth the notice of men accustomed to 
the hosts that had once covered their flats. As they 
passed from the woods on to the marsh, lines on 
lines of drain-pipes met their eye at intervals, 
looking like thin red lines drawn over the flats, 
and they saw the dark marsh mould thrown up in 
long ridges. Those drain-pipes, harmless as they 
seemed, were destined to do what all the combined 
efforts of generations of shooters had never done, 
in the way of driving the fowl from the flats. 

Passing again from the marsh to the woods, they 
came across one of these old shooters, a man who, 
until then, had lived by his fishing and shooting. 
The poor old boy said he reckoned it was nearly 
time he came to anchor, these changes would 
surely kill him. As it was, he said, his living was 
gone, so it did not matter how soon they put him 
under ground. The folks were all mourning the 
draining of the marshes ; and they talked together 
sadly of the good times that would never come 
back to them again, as they rubbed and polished 
their dear duck-guns, to place them on one side 
most religiously, where they would always be 
cared for as precious heirlooms. From father to 
son these time-honoured old fowling-pieces had 
descended. 

"A change has cum, past all reckonin'," they 
declared mournfully, " an' these new ways an* new- 
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fangled schemes is all clear rannin' agin Providence ; 
far the ma'shes an 9 the fowl alius has bin here since 
the mem'ry o* martal man, an' 'tis a most desprit 
an' wicked thing fur tn do away with 'em like this." 

Poor old chap! He said, too, that one of his 
sons had told him that strange tales were going 
about of alterations on the Essex shore, with all 
their harbours for the hosts of fowl that had always 
sheltered there. Some of those flats also were 
going to be drained. The old boy mourned on, 
and remarked at parting that " if such crazy goin's 
on continued, the whole country wud soon be 
ruinated." So much for the appreciation in which 
the drainage of their much-loved but pestilent flats 
was held by the older part of the community. 

" Some of the old churches are likely to be done 
up, I am told," remarked Larry — " in other words, 
just desecrated and spoiled; relics of the past 
ruined for ever." And so it was; those splendid 
brasses Denzil had almost worshipped as a boy, 
with the effigies of lords and ladies, and gallant 
knights so beautifully chased on the metal, over 
which the whole congregation walked most piously, 
are no more to be found. Where, too, are the 
grotesquely carved stalls? Gone, none can tell 
you where. 

When Larry and Den drew near the Nor'ard 
hills on their homeward way, dusk was drawing 
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nigh, the flight-time of the fowl. As these rushed 
from the Essex shore to the flats remaining on the 
Kentish side — for the fowl worked to and fro — they 
no longer flashed over the crest of the hills in 
silence as they had been wont to do in times past ; 
but, as our friends listened to them swiftly passing 
over, they heard hoarse calls and querulous pipings 
— laments, Denzil said, for their loved haunts that 
were being taken from them. 

On reaching home the two found that permission 
had arrived for them to shoot over about 500 acres 
of rough shooting in the island ; or, properly speak- 
ing, in that part of the Isle of Sheppy that lay 
nearest to the town, which was about eight miles 
distant. As the railway then ran direct to Sheer- 
ness, Larry proposed that they should go by train 
there, and then walk from the railway station 
across country to their shooting-ground. Den 
could then see for himself all the alterations in the 
scenes of his old wanderings. 

The morning was cold and bright, all that could 
be desired ; but few fowl indeed were to be seen as 
they passed along, with the exception of a few 
straggling gulls. After getting out of the train, 
Den stood still for a while in amazement. Could 
this be the place where the broken jetty stood, 
looking always ready to be washed away ? And a 
solid landing-place for the steamers had taken the 
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place of the old sea-wall that was heavily timbered 
at the sides with huge driven piles covered with 
sea-weed tangle, where the great winkles hung 
thick as blackberries on a bramble bush ; where 
the great eels had twisted about, visible at low 
water, and the crabs scuttled along in search of 
their food. As Denzil stood there, memory brought 
back the sight of a dead face turned up towards his 
own, that of a companion of his boyhood, whose 
body had been found in that gruesome spot, washed 
in there by the tide ; and a change passed over his 
own face that was noted by Larry. 

" I know what's in your mind, Den — I see it too. 
But, there, come on ; the old place used to be 
thriving enough, you know, in my grandfather's 
days, and it has woke up again like a giant re- 
freshed. Look down the street where we used to 
see the grass growing amongst the stones. If that 
is not a change for the better I've no more to say." 

They passed through the dockyard town, and 
made for the minster church a few miles distant. 
It was in that direction that their shooting lay, in 
the very heart of the marsh. There few alterations 
had as yet taken place ; the large old water-butts 
still stood round the grey old church, their solid 
lids securely fastened down with padlocks as of 
old : rain-water had been considered a precious 
article by the few inhabitants of the hamlet near. 
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From these large receptacles water had, in dry 
seasons, been doled out carefully for drinking 
purposes. The natives did not care to use the 
water of the lagoons on the flats for washing 
even. It was impregnated with foul matter from 
the reeking swamps. 

"Shoreland's horse's head still keeps his place 
on the old tower," observed Larry, pointing to the 
gilded figure that acted as weather-cock. 

Close to this spot it was, according to our local 
traditions, told by the old crones, as well as re- 
corded in the Ingoldsby legend, that the fatal order 
was given by the Lord of Shorelands — Shurland 
— to bring him his boots. From this, the highest 
portion of the Isle of Sheppy, they made their way 
down to the low ground. Before they had pro- 
ceeded a mile, that red line showed itself again ; 
the draining had begun even here. 

"The guns might as well have been left at 
home," said Larry, with a rueful look. 

" We can have a good walk over the old ground, 
anyway," said Denzil. As they tramped over the 
marsh the hares rushed away at their approach 
unmolested. It was always an understood thing 
that permission to shoot the fowl did not include 
these animals. 

There were, after all, plenty of fowl, but they 
were high up and out of reach. From the arm 

R 
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of the sea, that ran close by, could be heard the 
report of duck-guns from the vessels sailing there : 
all boats carried a gun, and when a bird dropped, 
off shot the skiff to pick it up. Many of these 
boats in the course of a trip of twenty miles or 
more, sailing close inshore, would get enough 
fowl to victual their crew ; for, as the birds were 
disturbed on the flats, they made at once for the 
tide. 

At times, it is true, no fowl were shot either 
from the shore or from the boats, because some 
days they will not rest anywhere, but rush from 
the Kent side to the Essex shore and back again, 
all the time; not in hosts as at their flight-time, 
but in trips of ten, thirty, or forty together, as the 
case may be. This means mixed fowl, including 
ducks and the hen-footed things, the heron, and 
others, down to the dunlin or oxbird. 

Although the marsh where our two friends had 
leave to shoot was not itself under process of drain- 
age, the surrounding grazing-grounds were ; and 
as gun licences were then not even dreamed of, 
every man in each company of a dozen drainers — 
some of the shore-shooters even had been obliged 
to turn to that work as a means of living — carried 
a gun, or rather had one close at hand, to use as 
the chance offered. Denzil saw the stock part 
of some of these peeping outside the rough jackets 
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that had been laid down on the dry flags, the 
long barrels being concealed inside the drain-pipes. 

" Many turns like this would give a fellow the 
blues/ ' said Larry, as they fired off their loads in 
the air before being ferried over the creek. " With 
all this draining we may just hang up the guns as 
fireside ornaments. ,, 

And so it was ; for as the railroads gave facility 
for placing product in the London markets and 
elsewhere, cement-works, wharves, and ship-yards 
appeared along the water-side, as though by magic 
it seemed to the slow thinking and acting graziers, 
and old marsh dwellers; and in the spots where 
at one time the silence had been broken only by 
the cry of the wild-fowl, rang out the clink and 
hum of machinery and the clang of hammers, the 
fowl having flitted for good. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



IN CONCLUSION. 



All pleasant things come to an end, however — 
perhaps it is owing to this fact that they seem so 
very pleasant to us, often; and Den had to turn 
his back on fun and frolic and the joys of renewed 
friendships, and to return to his work among Surrey 
hills and woods. " Good-bye, Den, prosperity go 
with you ! " said Larry, as the pair, so strongly 
united both by the ties of relationship and their 
mutual love of nature, grasped each other's hands. 
" Come back soon ; that heron will remain where 
it is as long as we live, but I need no reminder of 
you, old fellow. When you come next, bring your 
wife with you ; you are not the sort to go through 
life long alone." 

It was, as Larry predicted, not long before Den- 
zil married, and his choice proved a very happy 
one. He married, as his father did before him, 
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"to please himself," and his wife was one who 
could not only understand and sympathise with 
him in his tastes, but who was as fond of the crea- 
tures as he was himself. When he saw her sur- 
rounded by the wild things he brought home with 
him, the reserved, self-contained lines of his face 
would relax and soften, and he looked, what he 
called himself, " well content." To her, he always 
said, he owed the development of the better part 
of his nature; she was his best friend as well as 
his wife. To her alone he fully unbent, and he 
gave her his perfect confidence. She was well 
worthy of it, too, as all his friends knew. 

After the day's toil, with pen and pencil, he con- 
tinued the studies of his youth ; and all his leisure 
time was devoted to one purpose — namely, the en- 
deavour to know and understand the creatures that 
our Father above has created to share His beauti- 
ful world with ourselves. 



THE END. 
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BLAIR. History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. From the 

Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day. By Alphons Bellesheim, 
D.D. , Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with Notes and Additions, by 
D. Oswald Hunter Blair, O.S.B., Monk of Fort Augustus. Complete in 
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BONNAR. Biographical Sketch of George Meikle Kemp, Architect 
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BOSCOBEL TRACTS. Relating to the Escape of Charles the 

Second after the Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent Adventures. Edited 
by J. Hughes, Esq., A.M. A New Edition, with additional Notes and Illus- 
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the 'Ingoldsby Legends.' 8vo, with Engravings, 16s. 

BROUGHAM. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Lord 
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BROWN. The Forester : A Practical Treatise on the Planting, 

Rearing, and General Management of Forest-trees. By James Brown, LL.D., 
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enlarged. Royal 8vo, with Engravings, 36s. 

BROWN. A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 

For the Use of Students. By Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, with 
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BRUCE. In Clover and Heather. Poems by Wallace Bruce. 

New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
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BR YD ALL. Art in Scotland ; its Origin and Progress. By Robert 
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ander Buchan, M.A., F.R.8.E., Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, &c. Crown 8vo, with 8 Coloured Charts and Engravings, 4s. 6d. 

BUCHANAN. The Shire Highlands (East Central Africa). By 
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CAMPBELL. Critical Studies in St Luke's Gospel : Its Demonology 
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Diseases. With an Appendix on the best Methods of Fermenting Cow's Milk. 
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The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into English 
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1 vol. — Theophrastus Such. 1 vol. — Essays. 1 vol. 

Novels by George Eliot. Cheap Edition. Adam Bede. ' Il- 

lustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth.— The Mill on the Floss. Illustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth. 
—Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 3s. , cloth. — Silas Marner : the Weaver 
of Raveloe. Illustrated. 2s. 6d., cloth. — Felix Holt, the Radical. Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d., cloth. — Romola. With Vignette. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Middlemarch. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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ELIOT. Daniel Deronda. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

Essays. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Ed. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. 

Selected from the Works of George Eliot. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6b. 
The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper, 



with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 
And in French morocco or Russia, 58. 

ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally published in the 

' Saturday Review/ New Ed. First & Second Series. 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 6s. each. 

EWALD. The Crown and its Advisers ; or, Queen, Ministers, 

Lords and Commons. By Alexander Charles Ewald, F.S. A. Crown 8vo, 58. 

FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 

Great Religious Systems of the World. By various Authors. Crown 8vo, 58. 

FARRER. A Tour in Greece in 1880. By Richard Ridley 

Farrer. With Twenty -seven full -page Illustrations by Lord Windsor. 
Royal 8vo, with a Map, 21s. 

FERRIER. Philosophical Works of the late James F. Ferrier, 

B.A. Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 
New Edition. Edited by Sir Alex. Grant, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
Lushington. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 34s. 6d. 

Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. 3d Ed. 10s. 6d. 

■ Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 

Greek Philosophy, 2 vols., 24s. 

FITZROY. Dogma and the Church of England. By A. I. FitzRoy. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FLINT. The Philosophy of History in Europe. By Robert 

Flint, D.D. , LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 3 vols. 
8vo. [New Edition in preparation, 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 



Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Agnosticism. Being the Croall Lectures for 1887-88. 

[In the press, 

FORBES. Insulinde : Experiences of a Naturalist's Wife in the 

Eastern Archipelago. By Mrs H. O. Forbes. Crown 8vo, with a Map. 4s. 6d. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Mrs Oliphant. Price 28. 6d. For List of Volumes published, see page 2. 

FOSTER. The Fallen City, and Other Poems. By Will Foster. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRANCILLON. Gods and Heroes ; or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. 

By R. E. Francillon. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FULLARTON. Merlin : A Dramatic Poem. By Ralph Macleod 

Ftjllarton. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
GALT. Novels by John Galt. Fcap. 8vo, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Annals of the Parish. — The Provost. — Sir Andrew Wylie. — 

The Entail. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
■ Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 

Special Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. En- 
tirely New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Pcap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection from the com- 



plete book. Fcap. 8vo, red edges, price is. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

— — — Scottish Hymnal, with Appendix Incorporated. Pub- 
lished for Use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly, t. Large 
type, cloth, red edges, as. 6d. ; French morocco, 4s. 2. Bourgeois type, limp 
cloth, is.; French morocco, as. 3. Nonpareil type, cloth, red edges, 6d. ; 
French morocco, is. 4<L 4. Paper covers, 3d. 5. Sunday - Schoo* Edition, 
paper covers, id. No. 1, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, French 
morocco, 8s. No. a, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, as. ; 
French morocco, 3s. 

GERARD. Reata: What's in a Name. By E. D. Gerard. 

Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— — Beggar my Neighbour. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
— — The Waters of Hercules. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
GERARD. The Land beyond the Forest. Facts, Figures, and 

Fancies from Transylvania. By E. Gerard. In Two Volumes. With Maps 

and Illustrations. 25s. 

Bis : Some Tales Retold. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

■ A Secret Mission. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 17s. 

GERARD. Lady Baby. By Dorothea Gerard. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Recha. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GERARD. Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By Rev. John Gerard. 

Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

GILL. Free Trade : an Inquiry into the Nature of its Operation. 

By Richard Gill. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Free Trade under Protection. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by Sir Theo- 
dore Martin, E.C.B. Part I. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. Ninth Edi- 
tion, fcap., 3s. 6d. Part II. Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

GOETHE. Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 

Aytoun and Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

GOODALL. Juxta Crucem. Studies of the Love that is over us. 

By the late Rev. Charles Good all, B.D., Minister of Barr. With a Memoir 
by Rev. Dr Strong, Glasgow, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GORDON CUMMING. Two Happy Years in Ceylon. By C. F. 

Gordon Cumminq. With 19 full-page Illustrations and a Map. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

At Home in Fiji. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. With Illus- 
trations and Map. 7s. 6d. 

■ A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-War. New and 

Cheaper Edition. 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 12s. 6d. 

Fire-Fountains. The Kingdom of Hawaii : Its Volcanoes, 

and the History of its Missions. With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

Wanderings in China. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 

with Illustrations, 10s. 

Granite Crags : The YS-semite" Region of California. II- 



lustrated with 8 Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition . 8vo, 8s. 6d 

GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.I. 

By Lieut. -Colonel G. F. I. Graham, B.S.C. 8vo, 148. 

GRAHAM. Manual of the Elections (Scot.) (Corrupt and Illegal 

Practices) Act, 1890. With Analysis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendix 
containing the Corrupt Practices Acts of 1883 and 1885, and Copious Index. 
By J. Edward Graham, Advocate. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GUTHRIE-SMITH. Crispus : A Drama. By H. Guthrie-Smith. 

In one volume. Fcap. 4to, 5s. 

HAINES. Unless ! A Romance. By Randolph Haines. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

HALDANE. Subtropical Cultivations and Climates. A Handy 
Book for Planters, Colonists, and Settlers. By R. C. Haldanb. Post8vo, 9s. 



' 
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HALLETT. A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States. 
By Holt 8. Hallett, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.8., M.R.A.S., Hon. Member Man- 
chester and Tyneside Geographical Societies. 8vo, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 21s. 

HAMERTON. Wenderholme : A Story of Lancashire and York- 
shire Life. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Author of 'A Painter's Camp.' A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMILTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Bart, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul's ; and John 
Veitch, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Seventh 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

— — Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition. 

2 Vols., 24S. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

University Reform. Third Edition, 8vo, 2ts. 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 

and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor Veitch, of the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, x8s. 

Sir William Hamilton : The Man and his Philosophy. 



Two Lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
January and February 1883. By the Same. Crown 8vo, 28. 

HAMLEY. The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 
General Sir Edward Bruce Hamlet, K. C.B. , K.C.M.G., M.P. Fifth Edition, 
revised throughout. 4to, with numerous Illustrations', 30s. 

National Defence ; Articles and Speeches. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Shakespeare's Funeral, and other Papers. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Thomas Carlyle : An Essay. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

On Outposts. Second Edition. 8vo, 2s. 

Wellington's Career ; A Military and Political Summary. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illus- 



trations, chiefly by Ernest Griset Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

HAMLE¥. Guilty, or Not Guilty ? A Tale. By Major- General 

W. G. Hamlet, late of the Royal Engineers. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

HARRISON. The Scot in Ulster. The Story of the Scottish 

Settlement in Ulster. By John Harrison, Author of * Oure Tounis Col- 
ledge.' Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HASELL. Bible Partings. By E. J. Hasell. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Short Family Prayers. Cloth, is. 

HAY. The Works of the Right Rev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 

Edinburgh. Edited under the Supervision of the Right Rev. Bishop Strain. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 5 vols, crown 8vo, bound in extra 
cloth, £1, is. The following Volumes may be had separately — viz. : 
The Devout Christian Instructed in the Law of Christ from the Written Word. 2 

vols., 8s. — The Pious Christian Instructed in the Nature and Practice of the Principal 

Exercises of Piety. 1 vol. . 3s. 

HEATLEY. The Horse-Owner's Safeguard. A Handy Medical 

Guide for every Man who owns a Horse. By G. S. Heatley, M.R.C.V.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5s . 

The Stock-Owner's Guide. A Handy Medical Treatise for 

every Man who owns an Ox or a Cow. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 

HEDDERWICK. Lays of Middle Age ; and other Poems. By 

James Hedderwick, LL.D. Price is. 6d. 

Backward Glances; or, Some Personal Recollections. 

With a Portrait. Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 

HEMANS. The Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edi- 
tions.— Royal 8vo, 5s. — With Engravings, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.— Six Vols, in 
Three, fcap., 12s. 6d. 
Select Poems. Fcap., cl. t gilt edges, 3s. 
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HERKLESS. Cardinal Beaton : Priest and Politician. By John 

Herkless, Minister of Tannadice. With a Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Church of Scotland and 

Members of the Church Service Society. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 38. 
HOMER. The Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By Philip Stanhope Worsley. Third Edition, 2 vols, 
fcap., 1 as. 

The Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worsley and Professor 

Conington. a vols, crown 8vo, 2IS. 

HUTCHINSON. Hints on the Game of Golf. By Horace G. 

Hutchinson. Seventh Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 

IDDESLEIGH. Lectures and Essays. By the late Earl of 

Iddksleioh, O.C.B., D.O.L., &c. 8vo, x6s. 

Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, First 

Earl of Iddesleigh. By Andrew Lano. With Three Portraits and a View of 
Pynes. Third Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 3T8. 6d. 
Popular Edition. In one volume. With two Plates. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS : Being a List, alphabetically arranged, 

of the Principal Places on the Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions of 
the Countries in which they are situated, and their Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. 676, 2T8. 

JEAN JAMBON. Our Trip to Blunderland ; or, Grand Excursion 
to Blundertown and Back. By J ban Jamb on. With Sixty Illustrations 
designed by Charles Doyle, engraved by Dalziel. Fourth Thousand. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. Boards, 28. 6d. 

JENNINGS. Mr Gladstone : A Study. By Louis J. Jennings, 

M.P., Author of ' Republican Government in the United States,' 'The Croker 
Memoirs/ Ac. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 

JERNINGHAM. Keminiscences of an Attach^. By Hubert 

E. H. Jerninoham. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 58 . 

Diane de Breteuille. A Love Story. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

JOHNSTON. The Chemistry of Common Life. By Professor 
J. P. W. Johnston. New Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By 
Arthur Herbert Church, M.A. Oxon. ; Author of 'Food: its Sources, 
Constituents, and Uses,' &c. With Maps and 102 Engravings. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. An 

entirely new Edition from the Edition by 8ir C. A. Cameron. M.D., 
F.R.C.S.I., &c. Revised and brought down to date by C. M. Aikman, 
M.A., B.Sc , F.R.8.E., Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry, West of Scot- 
land Technical College. Fcap. 8vo. [In preparation. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. An 



entirely new Edition from the Edition by Sir C. A. Cameron. Revised and 
Enlarged by C. M. Aikman, M.A. [In preparation. 

JOHNSTON. Patrick Hamilton : a Tragedy of the Reformation 

in Scotland, 1528. By T. P. Johnston. Crown 8vo, with Two Etchings. 5s. 

KEBBEL. The Old and the New : English Country Life. By 

T. E. Kebbel, M.A., Author of ' Agricultural Labourers,' ' Essays in History 
and Politics,' ' Life of Lord Beaconsfield.' Crown 8vo, 5s. 

KING. The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Translated in English Blank 
Verse. By Henry Kino, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

KINGLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 

Kino lake. Cabinet Edition, revised. With an Index to the Complete Work. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Complete in 9 Vols., crown 8vo, at 6s. each. 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Demy 8vo. 

Vol. VI. Winter Troubles. With a Map, 1 6s. Vols. VII. and VIII. From 
the Morrow of Inkerman to the Death of Lord Raglan. With an Index to 
the Whole Work. With Maps and Plans. 28s. 

Eothen. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 



of the * History of the Invasion of the Crimea/ price 6s. 
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KNEIPP. My Water-Cure. As Tested through more than Thirty 

Tears, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Preservation of Health. 
By Sebastian Kneipp, Parish Priest of Worishofen (Bavaria). With a Portrait 
and other Illustrations. Authorised English Translation from the Thirtieth 
German Edition, by A. de F. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field- Artillery. Designed for the 
Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Henry Knollys, Captain Royal 
Artillery ; Author of 'From Sedan to Saarbruck,' Editor of ' Incidents in the 
Sepoy War,' Ac. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LAMINGTON. In the Days of the Dandies. By the late Lord 

Lamington. Crown 8vo. Illustrated cover, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

LAWLESS. Hurrish : a Study. By the Hon. Emily Lawless, 

Author of 'A Chelsea Householder,' &c. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LAWSON. Spain of To-day : A Descriptive, Industrial, and Finan- 
cial Survey of the Peninsula, with a full account of the Rio Tinto Mines. By 
W. R. Lawson. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

LEES. A Handbook of the Sheriff and Justice of Peace Small 

Debt Courts. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LIGHTFOOT. Studies in Philosophy. By the Rev. J. Lightpoot, 

M. A. , D.Sc , Vicar of Cross Stone, Todmorden. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 

LINDSAY. The Progressiveness of Modern Christian Thought. 

By James Lindsay, M.A.. B.D., B.Sc, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. 1 

LLOYD. Ireland under the Land League. A Narrative of Personal 

Experiences. By Clifford LLoyd, Special Resident Magistrate. Post 8vo, 6s. 

LOCKHART. Novels by Laurence W. M. Lockhart. See 

Blackwoods' New Series of Three-and-Sixpenny Novels on page 5. 
LORIMER. The Institutes of Law : A Treatise of the Principles 
of Jurisprudence as determined by Nature. By the late James Lorimer, 
Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition, revised and much enlarged. 8vo, x8s. 

The Institutes of the Law of Nations. A Treatise of the 

Jural Relation of Separate Political Communities. In 2 vols. 8vo. Volume 
I., price 16s. Volume II., price 20s. 

LOVE. Scottish Church Music. Its Composers and Sources. With 

Musical Illustrations. By James Love. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

M'COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By William M'Combie, 

Tillyfour. New Edition, enlarged, with Memoir of the Author. By James 
Macdonald, of the * Farming World.' Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACRAE. A Handbook of Deer - Stalking. By Alexander 

Macrae, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With Introduction by 
Horatio Ross, Esq. Fcap. 8vo, with two Photographs from Life. 3s. 6d. 

M'CRIE. Works of the Rev. Thomas M'Crie, D.D. Uniform Edi- 
tion. Four vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 

Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the His- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 6s. Another Edition, 38. 6d. 

Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the 

Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 



tion in Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 48. 
- History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Lectures on the Book of Esther. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 



MACDONALD. A Manual of the Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro- 
cedure Act, 1887. By Norman Doran Macdonald. Revised by the Lord 
Justice-Clerk. 8vo, cloth, xos. 6d. 

MACGREGOR. Life and Opinions of Major-General Sir Charles 

MacGregor, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.I.B , Quartermaster-General of India. From 
his Letters and Diaries. Edited by Lady MacGregor. With Portraits and 4 
Maps to illustrate Campaigns in which he was engaged. 2 vols. 8vo, 35s. 
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M'INTOSH. The Book of the Garden. By Charles M'Intosh, 

formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Baccleuch, E.G., at Dalkeith Pal- 
ace. 2 vols, royal 8vo, with 1350 Engravings. £4, 78. 6d. Vol. I. On the 
Formation of Gardens and Construction of Garden Edifices. £2, 10s. 
Vol. II. Practical Gardening. £1, 17s. 6d. 

MACINTYRE. Hindu-Koh : Wanderings and Wild Sports on and 

beyond the Himalayas. By Major- General Donald Macintyre, V.C., late 
Prince of Wales' Own Goorkhas, P.R.G.8. Dedicated to H.R.H. The Prince of 
Walts. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, with numerous Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 78. 6d. 

MACKAY. A Sketch of the History of Fife and Kinross. A 

Study of Scottish History and Character. By M. J. G. Mackay, Sheriff of 
these Counties. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MACKAY. A Manual of Modern Geography ; Mathematical, Phys- 
ical, and Political. By the Rev. Alexander Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. nth 
Thousand, revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 

— — Elements of Modern Geography. 55th Thousand, re- 
vised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 300, 3s. 

The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an Intermediate 

Book between the Author's ' Outlines of Geography ' and ' Elements of Geo- 
graphy.' Seventeenth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, pp. 238, 28. 

— — Outlines of Modern Geography. 1 88th Thousand, revised 
to the present time. i8mo, pp. 118, is. 

- First Steps in Geography. 105th Thousand. i8mo, pp. 
56. Sewed, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 

With Express Reference to the Instructions issued by the Science and Art 
Department. 30th Thousand, revised. Crown 8vo, is, 6d. 

Facts and Dates ; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 



Profane History, and the Principal Pacts in the various Physical Sciences. 
For Schools and Private Reference. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

MACKAY. An Old Scots Brigade. Being the History of Mackay's 

Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal Scots. With an Appendix con- 
taining many Original Documents connected with the History of the Regi- 
ment. By John Mackay (late) of Herriesdale. Crown 8vo, 58. 

MACKENZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative Views 

of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lord Mackenzie, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Sixth Edition, Edited by 
John Kirkpatrick, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Professor of History in 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 12s. 

M'KERLIE. Galloway : Ancient and Modern. An Account of the 

Historic Celtic District. By P. H. M'Kerlie, F.S.A. Scot., F.R.G.S., &c. 
Author of ' Lands and their Owners in Galloway.' Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

M'PHERSON. Golf and Golfers. Past and Present. By J. G. 

M'Pherson, Ph.D., &c. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, and a Portrait of the Author. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

MAIN. Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and Edited by 

David M. Main. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

MAIR. A Digest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 

relating to the Constitution, Practice, and Affairs of the Church of Scotland. 
With Notes and Forms of Procedure. By the Rev. William Mair, D.D., 
Minister of the Parish of Earlston. Crown 8vo. With Supplements, 8s. 

MARMORNE. The Story is told by Adolphus Segrave, the 

youngest of three Brothers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARSHALL. French Home Life. By Frederic Marshall, 

Author of ' Claire Brandon.' Second Edition. 5s. 

It Happened Yesterday. A Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to the 

Close of the India Company's Government ; with an Epitome of Subsequent 
Events. By John Clark Marshman, C.S.I. Abridged from the Author's 
larger work. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 6d. 
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MARTIN. Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated by Sir Theodore 

Martin, K.C.B. Second Ed., crown 8vo, 6s. Ninth Ed., fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

Goethe's Faust. Part II. Translated into English Verse. 

Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, 

with Life and Notes. 3 vols. New Edition, crown 8 vo, 2 is. 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into Eng- 
lish Verse. Second Edition. Printed on papier vergi, crown 8vo, 8s . 

The Song of the Bell, and other Translations from Schiller, 

Goethe, Uhland, and Others. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

Catullus. With Life and Notes. Second Ed., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Aladdin : A Dramatic Poem. By Adam Oehlenschlae- 

obb. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Correggio : A Tragedy. By Oehlenschlaeger. With 

Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

King Rene's Daughter : A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 



Hbnrik Hertz. Second Edition, fcap., 28. 6d. 

MARTIN. On some ot Shakespeare's Female Characters. In a 

Series of Letters. By Helena Faucit, Ladt Martin. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. New Edition, enlarged. 
8vo, with Portrait by Lane, 7s. 6d. 

MATHESON. Can the Old Faith Live with the New 1 or the 

Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By the Rev. George Matheson, D.D. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Psalmist and the Scientist ; or, Modern Value of the 

Religions 8entiment. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Spiritual Development of St Paul. 3d Edition. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

Sacred Songs. New and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo, 28. 6d. 



MAUKICE. The Balance of Military Power in Europe. An 

Examination of the War Resources of Great Britain and the Continental States. 
By Colonel Maurice, R. A.., Professor of Military Art and History at the Royal 
Staff College. Crown 8vo, with a Map. 6s. 

MAXWELL. Meridiana : Noontide Essays. By Sir Herbert E. 

Maxwell, Bart., M.P., F.S.A., &c, Author of 'Passages in the Life of Sir 
Lucian Elphin,' &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MEREDYTH. The Brief for the Government, 1886-92. A Hand- 
book for Conservative and Unionist Writers, Speakers, &c. Second Edition. 
By W. H. Meredyth. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

MICHEL. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With 
the view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. By 
Francis que-Michel, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., Correspondant de l'lnstitut de 
France, &c. 4to, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in Roxburgh e, 66s. 

MICHIE. The Larch : Being a Practical Treatise on its Culture 
and General Management. By Christopher Y. Michie, Forester, Cullen House. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, enlarged, 5s. 

The Practice of Forestry. Cr. 8vo, with Illustrations. 6s. 

MIDDLETON. The Story of Alastair Bhan Comyn ; or, The 

Tragedy of DunphaiL A Tale of Tradition and Romance. By the Lady 
Middleton. Square 8vo 108. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 

MILLER Landscape Geology. A Plea for the Study of Geology by 

Landscape Painters. By Hugh Miller, of H.M. Geological Survey. Cr.8vo, 3s. 
Cheap Edition, paper cover, is. 

MILNE- HOME. Mamma's Black Nurse Stories. West Indian 

Folk-lore. By Mary Pamela Milne-Home. With six full-page tinted Illus- 
trations. Small 4to, 5s. 

MINTO. A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 

and Critical : designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. Minto, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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MINTO. Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley, 

New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. By D. M. 

Moir. With 8 Illustrations on Steel, by the late George Cruikbhank. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. Another Edition, fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

MOMERIE. Defects of Modern Christianity, and other Sermons. 

By Alfred Williams Momebik, M.A., D.Sc, LL.D. 4th Edition. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 

Religion. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. Seventh Edition, 



enlarged. Crown 8vo, 58. 

- Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and 

a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo, 38. 

- Agnosticism. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

- Preaching and Hearing ; and other Sermons. Third 

Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

- Belief in God. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

- Inspiration ; and other Sermons. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
Church and Creed. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



MONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 

an Officer in 1879. By Captain W. E. Montagus, 94th Regiment, Author of 
' Claude Meadowleigh/ &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MONTALEMBERT. Memoir of Count de Montalembert. A 

Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs Oliphant, Author of the 'Life 
of Edward Irving,' &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, £i, 4s. 

MORISON. Sordello. An Outline Analysis of Mr Browning's 

Poem. By Jeanie Morison, Author of 'The Purpose of the Ages,' 'Ane 
Booke of Ballades,' Ac. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Selections from Poems. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 

■ There as Here. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

*»* A limited impression on handmade paper, bound in vellum, 7s. 6d. 

" Of Fifine at the Fair," "Christmas Eve and Easter Day," 

and other of Mr Browning's Poems. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

MOZLEY. Essays from * Blackwood.' By the late Anne Mozley, 

Author of ' Essays on Social Subjects ' ; Editor of ' The Letters and Correspond- 
ence of Cardinal Newman,' ' Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley,' &c. With a 
Memoir by her Sister, Fanny Mozley. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MUNRO. On Valuation of Property. By William Munro, M.A., 

Her Majesty's Assessor of Railways and Canals for Scotland. Second Edition. 
Revised and. enlarged. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy : 

Comprehending a Summary of the Law of Insolvency, Notour Bankruptcy, 
Composition - contracts, Trust-deeds, Cessios, and Sequestrations; and the 
Winding-up of Joint-Stock Companies in Scotland ; with Annotations on the 
various Insolvency and Bankruptcy Statutes ; and with Forms of Procedure 
applicable to these Subjects. By James Murdoch, Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, £x. 10s. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE: A Gossip with 

no Plot in Particular. By A Plain Woman. Cheap Ed. , crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

By the Same Author. 
POOR NELLIE. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NAPIER. The Construction of the Wonderful Canon of Logar- 
ithms. By John Napier of Merchiston. Translated, with Notes, and a 
Catalogue of Napier's Works, by William Rae Macdonald. Small 4to, 15s. 
A few large-paper copies on Whatman paper , 30s. 

NEAVES. Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific. By an Old 

Contributor to ' Maga.' By the Hon. Lord Neavks. Fifth Ed., fcap. 8vo, 48. 

The Greek Anthology. Being Vol. XX. of 'Ancient 

Classics for English Readers.' Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 
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NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 

With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Hknbv Al- 
ls yne Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc, F.L.S., F.G.S., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. Seventh Bdition, rewritten and 
enlarged. Post 8vo, pp. 956, with 555 Engravings on Wood, i8s. 

■ Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. Fourth Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 78. 6<L 

■ Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Junior 

Classes. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, with 166 Engravings, 38. 
Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Descrip- 
tions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. Third Edition, with 
Engravings, is. 6d. 

■ A Manual of Palaeontology, for the Use of Students. 

Wi th a General Introduction on the Principles of Palaeontology. By Professor 
H. Alleyne Nicholson and Richard Lydekker, B.A. Third Edition. Be* 
written and greatly e nlarged . 2 vols . 8 vo, with Engravings, £ 3, js. 

■ The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of 
the Principles and Leading Facts of Palaontological Science. Crown 8vo, 
with 276 Engravings, 108. 6d. 

• On the "Tabulate Corals "of the Palaeozoic Period, with 

Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. Illustrated with 15 Litho- 
graph Plates and numerous Engravings. Super-royal 8vo,ais. 

■ Synopsis of the Classification of the Animal King- 
dom. 8vo , with 106 Illustrations, 6s. 

On the Structure and Affinities of the Genus Monticuli- 



pora* and its Sub-Genera, with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative 8pecies. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on wood and lithographed Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo, 18s. 

NICHOLSON. Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons. 

By the late Maxwell Nicholson. D.D. Crown 8vo, 58. 6d. 

— — Rest in Jesus. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 48. 6d. 
NICHOLSON. A Treatise on Money, and Essays on Present 

Monetary Problems. By Joseph Shield Nicholson, M.A. , D.8c, Professor 
of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, 108. 6d. 

Thoth. A Romance. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 

A Dreamer of Dreams. A Modern Romance. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NICOLSON and MURE. A Handbook to the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1889. With Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Index. By J. Badenach Nicolson, Advocate, Counsel to the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and W. J. Mure, Advocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland. Ninth Reprint. 8vo, 5s. 

OLIPHANT. Maaollam : a Problem of the Period. A Novel. 

By Laurence Oliphant. 3 vols, post 8vo, 35s. 6d 

Scientific Religion ; or, Higher Possibilities of Life and 

Practice through the Operation of Natural Forces. Second Edition. 8vo, i6s. 

Altiora Peto. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, boards, 28. 6d. ; 

cloth, 3s. 6d. Illns+rated Edition. Crown 8vo f cloth, 6s. 

Piccadilly. With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. New 

Edition, 3s. 6H. Cheap Edition, boards, 2S. 6d. 

Episodes in a Life of Adventure ; or, Moss from a Rolling 

Stone. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Haifa : Life in Modern Palestine. 2d Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Land of Qilead. With Excursions in the Lebanon. 

With Illustrations and Maps . Demy 8vo, ais . 

Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice 

Oliphant, his Wife. Bv Mrs M. O. W. Oliphant. Seventh Edition. In 2 vols, 
post 8vo, with Portraits. 21s. 
Popular Edition. With a New Preface. Post 8vo. With Portraits, 7s. 6d. 
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OLIPHANT. Katie Stewart. By Mrs Oliphant. 28. 6d. 

Two Stories of the Seen and the Unseen. The Open Door 

—Old Lady Mary. Paper Covers, is. 

Sons and Daughters. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Diana Trelawny : The History of a Great Mistake. 2 vols. 



Crown 8vo, 17s. 

OLIPHANT. Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy 

Land. By P. R. Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

ON SURREY HILLS. By "A Son of the Marshes." Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

By the Same Author. 

Annals of a Fishing Village. Edited by J. A. Owen. 

Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. With 7 full-page Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Within an Hour of London Town. Among Wild Birds and 
their Haunts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OSSIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a 
Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Rev. Archibald Clerk, a vols, imperial 8vo, £i % us. 6d. 

OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord ; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 
By E. J. Oswald. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David Page, 

LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science 
Newcastle, and Professor Lap worth of Mason Science College, Birmingham. 
With Engravings and Glossarial Index. Twelfth Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. 3s. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 
trial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 78. 6d. 

Introductory Text -Book of Physical Geography. With 

Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. Editedby Professor Lap worth, LL.D..F.G.8., 
<&c, Mason Science College, Birmingham. 12th Edition. 2s . 6d. 

Advanced Text -Book of Physical Geography. Third 



Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. Lapworth. With Engravings. 5s 

PATON. Spindrift. By Sir J. Noel Paton. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

Poems by a Painter. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

PATON. Body and Soul. A Romance in Transcendental Path- 
ology. By Frederick Noel Paton. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 

PATRICK. The Apology of Origen in Reply to Celsus. A 
Chapter in the History of Apologetics. By Rev. J. * Patrick, B.D. Post 
8vo, 78. 6d. 

PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art. By R. Hogarth 

Patterson. 8vo, 128. 

The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Precious 

Metals npon the World. 2 vols. 8vo, 318. 6d. 

PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen's 

Body-Gnard for Scotland. By James Balfour Paul, Advocate of the Scottish 
Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits and other Illustrations. £2, as. 

PEILE. Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. With latest revised 

Laws as played by the Best Clubs. By Captain S. C. F. Peile, B.S.C. Cheaper 
Edition, fcap. cloth, is. 

PETTIGREW. The Handy Book of Bees, and their Profitable 

Management. By A. Pettiorew. Fifth Edition, Enlarged, with Engrav- 
ings. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PHILIP. The Function of Labour in the Production of Wealth. 

By Alexander Philip, LL.B., Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited by William Knight, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. In crown 8 vo volumes, with portraits, price 3s. 6d. 

{For list 0/ Volumes published, see page 2. 
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POLLOK. The Course of Time : A Poem. By Robert Pollok, 

A.M. Small fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, as. 6d. Cottage Edition, 321110, 8d. The 
Same, cloth, gilt edges, is. 6d. Another Edition, with Illustrations by Birket 
Foster and others, fcap., cloth, 38. 6d., or with edges gilt, 48. 

PORT ROYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French ; with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix. By Thomas Spencer Batnbs, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of St Andrews. Tenth Edition, iamo, 4s. 

POTTS and DARNELL. Aditus Faciliores : An easy Latin Con- 
struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the late A. W. Potts, M.A., 
LL.D., and the Rev. C. Darnell, M.A., Head-Master of Cargilfield Prepara- 
tory School, Edinburgh. Tenth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

— — Aditus Faciliores Graeci. An easy Greek Construing Book, 

with Complete Vo'cabulary. Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3P. 

POTTS. School Sermons. By the late Alexander Wm. Potts, 

LL.D., First Head-Master of Fettes College. With a Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

PRINGLE. The Live-Stock of the Farm. By Robert 0. Pringle 

Third Edition. Revised and Edited by James Macdonald. Cr. 8vo, 78. 6d 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND 

from 1707 to 1847, with Chronological Table and Index. 3 vols. large 8vo, £3, 3s. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 

COLLECTION OF. Published Annually with General Index. 

RADICAL CURE FOR IRELAND, The. A Letter to the People 

of England and Scotland concerning a new Plantation. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

RAE. The Syrian Church in India. By George Milne Rae, M.A., 

Fellow of the University of Madras ; late Professor in the Madras Christian Col- 
lege. With 6 full-page Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

RAMSAY". Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. 

Edited from the MSS. of John Ramsat, Esq. of Ochtertyre, by Alexander 
Allabdyce, Author of 'Memoir of Admiial Lord Keith, K.B.,' Ac. 3 vols. 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 

RANKIN. A Handbook of the Church of Scotland. By James 

Rankin, D.D., Minister of Muthill ; Author of 'Character Studies in the 
Old Testament,' Ac. An entirely New and much Enlarged Edition. Crown 
8vo, with a Maps, 7s. 6d. 

The Creed in Scotland. An Exposition of the Apostles' 

Creed. With Extracts from Archbishop Hamilton's Catechism of 1552, John 
Calvin's Catechism of 1556, and a Catena of Ancient Latin and other Hymns. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

First Communion Lessons. 23d Edition. Paper Cover, 2d. 



RECORDS OF THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. Celebrated in April 1884. Published 
under the Sanction of the Senatus Academicus. Large 4to, £2, iss. 6d. 

ROBERTSON. The Early Religion of Israel. As set forth by 

Biblical Writers and Modern Critical Historians. Being the Baird Lecture for 
1888-89. By James Robertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERTSON. Orellana, and other Poems. By J. Logie Robert- 
son, M. A. Fcap. 8vo. Printed on hand-made paper. 6s. 

ROBERTSON. Our Holiday Among the Hills. By James and 

Janet Looie Robertson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. . 

ROBERTSON. Essays and Sermons. By the late W. Robertson, 

B.D., Minister of the parish of Sprouston. With a Memoir and Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 6d. 

ROSCOE. Rambles with a Fishing-rod. By E. S. Roscoe. Crown 

8vo, 4s. 6d. 

ROSS. Old Scottish Regimental Colours. By Andrew Ross, 

S.S.C., Hon. Secretary Old Scottish Regimental Colours Committee. Dedi- 
cated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. Folio. £3, xss. 6d. 

RUSSELL. The Haigs of Bemersyde. A Family History. By 
John Russell. Large 8vo, with Illustrations, sis. 
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RUSSELL. Fragments from Many Tables. Being the Recollections of 

some Wise and Witty Men and Women. By Geo. Russell. Cr. 8vo, 48. 6d. 
RUTLAND. Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By the Duke op 

Rutland, G. C.B. (Lord John Manners). New Edition. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

Correspondence between the Right Honble. William Pitt 

and Charles Duke of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With In- 
troductory Note by John Duke of Rutland. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

RUTLAND. Gems of German Poetry. Translated by the Duchess 

of Rutland (Lady John Manners). [New Edition in preparation. 

■ Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Ac- 
count of th e Women's Associations of Germany under the Red Cross . Crown 
8vo, is. 6d. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Years of the Earl 

of Beaconsfleld, K.G. Sixth Edition, 6d. 

■ Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 

■ Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 

Recreation Rooms, and Free Libraries. With Remarks on Starting and 
Maintaining Them. Second Edition, crown 8vo, is. 

A Sequel to Rich Men's Dwellings, and other Occasional 

Papers. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

Encouraging Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms, 



Aims of Guilds, Nottingham Social Guild, Existing Institutions, Ac, Ac. 
Crown 8vo, is. 

SCHILLER. Wallenstein. A Dramatic Poem. By Frederick 

von Schiller. Translated by C. G. A. Lockhart. Pcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. By "Black Palmer." Crown 8vo, 

interleaved with blank pages, 48. 

SCOUGAL. Prisons and their Inmates; or, Scenes from a Silent 

World. By Francis Scougal. Crown 8vo, boards, 28. 

SELLAR. Manual of the Education Acts for Scotland. By the 

late Alexander Craio Sellar, M.P. Eighth Edition. Revised and in 
great part rewritten by J. Edward Graham, B.A. Oxon., Advocate. 
With Rules for the conduct of Elections, with Notes and Cases. With a 
Supplement, being the Acts of 1889 in so far as affecting the Education Acts. 
8vo, 128. 6d. 
[Supplement to Sellar's Manual op the Education Acts. 8vo, 28.] 

SETH. Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 
German Answers to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of 
Edinburgh. By Andrew Seth, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in Edinburgh University. 8econd Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Hegelianism and Personality. Balfour Philosophical Lec- 
tures. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 58. 
SETH. Freedom as Ethical Postulate. By James Seth, M.A., 

George Munro Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie College, Halifax, Canada. 
8vo, is. 

SHADWELL. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illus- 
trated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lieutenant- 
General Shadwell, C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 36s. 

SHAND. Half a Century ; or, Changes in Men and Manners, dj 

Alex. Innes Shand, Author of 'Against Time,' Ac. Second Edition, 8vo, 

128. 6d. 

Letters from the West of Ireland. Reprinted from the 

'Times.' Crown 8vo, 58. 

Kilcarra. A Novel. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 



SHARPE. Letters from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharp e. 
Edited by Alexander Allardvce, Author of 'Memoir of Admiral Lord 
Keith, K.B./ Ac. With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford. In two 
vols. 8vo. Illustrated with Etchings and other Engravings. £3, xas. 6d. 

SIM. Margaret Sim's Cookery. With an Introduction by L. B. 

Walford, Author of ' Mr Smith : A Part of His Life,* Ac. Crown 8vo, 58. 
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SKELTON. Maitland of Lethington ; and the Scotland of Mary 

Stuart. A History. By John Skelton, O.B., LL.D. , Author of ' The Essays 
of Shirley.' Demy 8vo. a vols., 28s. 

The Handbook of Public Health. A Complete Edition of 

the Public Health and other Sanitary Acts relating to Scotland. Annotated, 
and with the Rules, Instructions, and Decisions of the Board of Supervision 
brought up to date with relative forms. 8vo. [New Edition in preparation. 

Supplement to Skelton's Handbook. The Administration 

of the Public Health Act in Counties. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

The Local Government (Scotland) Act in Relation to Public 



Health. A Handy Guide for County and District Councillors, Medical Offi- 
cers, Sanitary Inspectors, and Members of Parochial Boards. Second Edition. 
"With a new Preface on appointment of Sanitary Officers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

SMITH. Thorndale ; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By William 

Smith, Author of ' A Discourse on Ethics, '&c. New Edition . Cr. 8 vo, xos. 6d. 

Gravenhnrst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. Second 

Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

The Story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited by 

George Merriam. Large post 8vo, 128. 6d. 
SMITH. Memoir of the Families of M'Combie and Thorns, 

originally M'Intosh and M 'Thomas. Compiled from History and Tradition. 
By William M'Combie Smith. With Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SMITH. Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, and 

Private Students, consisting chiefly of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Parables of our Lord. With Notes and Essays. By the Rev. J. Hunter 
Smith, M. A., King Edward's School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH. Writings by the Way. By John Campbell Smith, 

M. A. .Sheriff-Substitute. Crown 8vo, as. 

SMITH. The Secretary for Scotland. Being a Statement of the 

Powers and Duties of the new Scottish Office. With a Short Historical 
Introduction and numerous references to important Administrative Docu- 
ments. By W. 0. Smith, LL.B., Advocate. 8vo, 6s. 

SORLEY. The Ethics of Naturalism. Being the Shaw Fellowship 

Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Sorley, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy in University College of South Wales. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPEEDY. Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland with 

Rod and Gun. By Tom Speedy. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen.HopeCrealocke,C.B.,C.M.G., and others. 8vo,iss. 

SPROTT. The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. 

By George W. Sprott, D.D., Minister of North Berwick. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STAFFORD. How I Spent my Twentieth Year. Being a Record 
of a Tour Round the World, 1886-87. By the Marchioness of Stafford. 
With Illustrations. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

STARFORTH. Villa Residences and Farm Architecture : A Series 

of Designs. By John Starforth, Architect. 102 Engravings. Second Edi- 
tion, medium 4to, £2, 17s. 6d. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 

Index, 15 vols. 8vo, j£i6, 16s. 
Each County sold separately, with Title, Index, and Map, neatly bound in cloth. 

STEPHENS' BOOK OF THE FARM. Illustrated with numer- 
ous Portraits of Animals and Engravings of Implements, and Plans of Farm 
Buildings. Fourth Edition. Revised, and in great part rewritten by James 
Macdonald, of the ' Farming World,' &c. Complete in Six Divisional Vol- 
umes, bound in cloth, each ics. 6d., or handsomely bound, in 3 volumes, with 
leather back and gilt top. ^3, 3s. 

The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. By 

J. 8lioht and R. Scott Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henry Stephens. Large 
8vo. 362. 28. 

STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymenomycetes.) By Rev. John 

Stevenson, Author of ' Mycologla Scotia,' Hon. Sec. Cryptogamic Society of 
Scotland. Vols. I. and II., post 8vo, with Illustrations, price xas. 6d. each. 
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STEWART. Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By John Stewart, 

V.S. New Edition, as. 6d. 

Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management of 

Horses in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

STEWART. A Hebrew Grammar, with the Pronunciation, Syl- 
labic Division and Tone of the Words, and Quantity of the Vowels. By Rev. 
Duncan Stewart, D.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

STEWART. Boethius : An Essay. By Hugh Fraser Stewart, 

Ai.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STODDART. Angling Songs. By Thomas Tod Stoddart. New 

Edition, with a Memoir by Anna M. 8toddart. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STORMONTH. Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
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